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Description of HENDERSYDE Park. 


ENDERSYDE Park, the seat of 
George Waldic, Esq. is situated 
upon the River ‘Tweed, about two 
miles below Kelso, in Roxburghshire. 
Jt commands a beautiful and exten- 
sive prospect, part of which is given 
in the accompanying view ; compre- 
hending the ‘Town and ruined Abbey 
of Kelso—the course of the Tweed— 
and the monument now erecting by 
the Marquis of Lothian, on the top 
of Ancrum Moor, in commemoration 
of the Battle of Waterloo, 


Biographical Notice of Mrs Eiza- 
BETH HaMILton. 


HIS eminent writer was born at 
Belfast, of Scottish parents, a- 
bout the year 1765. Her father had 
an eligible situation in a mercantile 
house in that city, and his fortune 
was yearly improving; but these 
prospects were blasted by his prema- 
ture death. His family, consisting of 
a son and two daughters, were thus 
left almost wholly unprovided for. In 
these unfortunate circumstances, Eli- 
zabeth, then very young, was taken 
to the house of an uncle who resided 
pear Stirling, with whom she spent the 


early part of her life ; so that her edu- 
cation, as well as her origin, is Scot- 


_tish. 


Of the early studies and pursuits of 
Mrs Hamilton, we do not possess 
very minute information; but she 
doubtless was actively employed in 
collecting those stories of knowledge, 
which were afterwards communicated 
to the world. We believe, however, 
that she was by no means ostentatious 
in displaying them to her common ac- 
quaintances ; few of whom had any 
suspicion that “* Betty Hamilton” was 


_to be considered as a literary lady. It 
_ was not till about the age of thirty, 


that she gave conyincing proofs of this, 
in the publication of the “* Letters of 
a Hindoo Rajah,” which took place 
in 1796. ‘This publication at once 
made her known to the world, as a 
lively and ingenious writer. The plan 
was one which had already been fol- 
lowed with success by some celebrated 
writers. A. foreigner, from the op- 
posite extremity of the globe, is intro- 
duced into British society, and makes 
his observations without any of that 
bias of habit and partiality, which 
naturally adhers to those to whom it 
has been long familiar. About this 
time, Mrs Hamilton’s brother died in 
India ; he had there made some for- 
tune, w Phich was now left to his sisters ; 
and she was thus raised from a state 
of 
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of poverty, to one of comfortable in- 
dependence. Soon after, she went 
to reside in Bath, where she found 
an elegant and cultivated society, by 
whom her talents and conversation 
were duly appreciated. Soon after, 
she produced the work to which she 
is indebted for the greater share of 
popularity, entitled, ** Memoirs 
of Modern Philosophers.” This work 
contains a great deal of knowledge of 
human nature, lively wit and satire, 
and comprehensive views of the ‘ob- 
jects of human knowledge. The ve- 
hicle is not perhaps very appropriate 
or advantageous for the discussion of 
questions ; but of this 
her adversarics could not complain, 
-as it had been employed by themselves 
asa favourite mode of at least diffu- 
sing their sentiments. She was far 
from displaying here that violent spi- 
rit of Anti Jacobinism, conspicuous in 
many similar works, and which arose 
from the reaction of the too violent 
tendency to innovation which had 
preceded. There breathed through it, 
on the contrary, a very liberal spirit, 
and a zeal, within certain limits, for 
~ the freedom of philosophical inquiry. 
The popular nature of the work, and 
its application to the ciroumstances of 
the moment, rendered it very exten- 
sively read. Thus encouraged, she 
soon after produced ** Letters on the 
elementary principles of Education,” 
in two volumes 8vo. ‘The object 
here is to form a systematic basis for 
this important art, which, where it 
was not altogether neglected or car- 
ried on by a mechanical routine, was 
at least subjected to maxims derived 
from limited and partial observation, 
She sought, by resting it upon a phi- 
losophical analysis of the human mind, 
to give it the rank and character of 
ascience. Theobjectin itself was cer- 
tainly sound and important: yet it may 
be doubted whether, in the present state 
of our knowledge of the human mind, 
it be not somewhat premature. Certain- 
ly, tomake an approach to success, 
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must require a very rare union of phi- 


_Josophical depth with the observation 


of human life ; of which qualities, the 
latter, as might be expected, is the 
most conspicuous in our author. Con- 
sidering how little this is a metaphysi- 
cal age, we doubt if these letters would 
have obtained very numerous readers, 
had not the public attention been rou- 
sed by the success of its predecessor. 
As it was, they made a very favour- 
able impression, of which indeed a 
decided proof speedily occurred. The 
Earl of Lucan, a nobleman of exten- 
sive property in the north of Ireland, 
being left a. widower with a ‘numerous 
family, solicited Mrs Hamilton to un- 
dertake their management and in- 
struction. Although this arange- 
ment carried her to a situation very 
remote from her usual habits, yet the 
flattering nature of the offer, and the 

at opportunities of usefulness which 
it offered, appeared motives too power- 
ful to be resisted. From causes, 
however, with which we are not fully 
acquainted, the experiment ‘was not 
successful. It may easily be con- 
ceived, that, in applying, for the first 
time, her theory to practice, she might 
find difficulties of which she was not 
aware ; and her previous mode of life 
might have ill prepared her to en- 
counter one attended with so many 
thorny accompaniments. After a few 
months, she conscientiously relin- 
quished a task which she could not 
satisfactorily accomplish, and return- 
ed to the enjoyment of independence 
and literary leisure. The fruits of 
this change soon appeared in the Me- 
moirs of Agrippina, published in three 
volumes. Here she has made the 
story of that celebrated Roman lady 
the foundation of a romance, intend- 
ed to illustrate her principles on the 
subject of education. The work is 
written with spirit, and contains many 
eloquent passages. But as it afford- 
ed no scope for the display of wit and 
humour, ‘and the subject presented 
nothing peculiarly inviting, it excited 
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} less interest than any of her former 
fi | productions. This cannot be said of 


* the ‘ Cottagers of Glenburnie,” with 
i a which all our readers are probably ac- 
quainted. The truth and force with 
which some of the minor infirmities 
of our national character are expo- 
sed, secured it a welcome reception, 
even from those against whom it was 
levelled. If some passages may be 
charged with exaggeration, this may 
be said of satire in almost every in- 
stance, and is perhaps necessary to 
give it its full point. Doubtless, the 
practices in question were decaying 
of themselves, and have disappeared 
from under our immediate eye ; but 
sufficient vestiges still remain, in ne 
very remote and unfrequented dis- 
tricts, to attest the extent of its for- 
mer prevalence. 

~ Mrs Hamilton published also “ Let- 
= —_ ters addressed to the daughter of a 
he nobleman, on the formation of moral 
( and religious principle.” Her last 
4 last work was ‘ Popular Essays.” 
They abound with shrewd and acute, 
a though perhaps somewhat severe ob- 
| servations upon human nature, and 
. | contain perhaps more valuable matter 
than the Letters on Education; but 
‘ they have not been, in an equal de- 
7 gree, a favourite with the public. 


| For some years past, Mrs Hamil- 


ton has constantly resided in Edin- 
; burgh, where her eminent talents, and 
powers of her conversation, made 


her society courted by the most 


© nent characters of this metropolis.— 
‘4 Unfortunately, however, her health 
ig had been long in a delicate state ; and 
] her infirmities increasing, she deter. 
; 7 mined to repair to Bath, with the 
i view of trying the effect of the wa- 
4 ters; but was taken ill on the road, 
and died at Harrowgate, on the 23d 
July last. 

The name of Mrs Hamilton may 
be added to the list of those females 
who have attained the highest int 
lectual eminence, without the loss of 
any of those virtues and agreeable 
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qualities which form the peculiar or- 
nament of their sex. Her religion 
was rational and fervent; and that 
zeal for the interests of her fellow- 
creatures which is so conspicuous in 
her writings, made her also the steady 
supporter of every institution which 
was formed for their benefit. In so- 
ciety she was entirely free from the 
failings to which ladies, who make 
profession of literature, are sometimes 
liable. Her manner was remarkably 
plain and unassuming, and betrayed 
no consciousness of her own superior- 
ity. She took, however, that share 
in conversation to which her ta- 
lents entitled her, and displayed al- 
ways sound sense and strength of cha- 
racter; to which was added a warmth 
and cordial good humour, which ren- 


dered her society extremely agree- 
able. | 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


HE quarry of freestone at Collalo, 

in Fifeshire, about two miles from 
Aberdour, presents several circum- 
stances deserving of public attention. 
A number of trees have been found 
in it, with branches, leaves, &c. in a 
state of complete petvifaction. Onc 
of these is now in the possession of 
Mr Ferguson of Raith, It has been 
ascertained that this freestone covers 
about 100 acres, to the depth of 100 
feet. It lies on an inclined plane, 
rising to the north, Some coal has 
been found in it, but not sufficient to 
repay the expence of working. The 
quality of this freestone is so extreme- 
ly fine, that it has been used of late 
to a considerable extent in London as 
a substitute for Portland stone. The 
chapel at Portobello, and several edi- 
fices in different parts of Scotland, 
have been built with it; but its in- 
troduction at Edinburgh has been ob- 
structed 
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structed by the high duty imposed 
on stone when carried by sea. We 
cannot here help observing, that there 
seems no reason why this article 
should be subjected to taxation when 
transported by water carriage, more 
than by any other species of conveyance. 

Sir Joseph Banks has published 
an account of an ancient canoe found 
in Lincolnshire. It was discovered 
in April last, at a depth of eight feet 
under the surface, in cutting a drain 
parallel with the river Witham, about 
two miles east of Lincoln, between 
that city and Horsley Deeps. It seems 
hollowed out of an oak tree, and is 
thirty feet eight inches long, and 
measures three feet in the widest 
part. The thickness of the bottom is 
between seven and eight inches.— 
Another similar canoe was discovered 
two years ago, in cutting a drain near 
Horsley Deep, which was unfortu- 
nately destroyed by the workmen be- 
fore it was ascertained what it was. 
its length was nearly the same as 
that of the former, but it was four 
feet and a half wide. Besides these, 
three other canoes, resembling the 
above in construction, have been 
found in the same county. One ina 
pasture near the river Trent, not far 
from Gainsborough ; and two in cut- 
ting a drain through the fens below 
Lincoln. One of these is deposited 
in the British Museum. All these 
canoes are remarkable for the free 
grain of the oak timber, so that the 
mill-wrights and carpenters who ex- 
amined it declared, that in their opi- 
nion it was of foreign growth, and 
the produce of a warmer country.— 
This perhaps shews that the growth 
of our timber has become less rapid 
and luxuriant, in consequence of the 
destruction of forests, which has ren- 
dered the country more exposed, and 
its climate less mild. 

Mr Ryan’s method of ventilating 
coal-mines obviates all dangers, and 
carries off every particle of the hydro- 
gen gas the instant it is liberated from 
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the coal. His first operation is te 
insulate the whole mine, or field, as it 
is technically called, by cutting round 
jt a course or passage. ‘This 1s what 
he calls his gas course; and it 1s al- 
ways made of a size suflicient to car- 
ry off all the gas which would other- 
wise accumulate in the mine. Within 
the body of the mine itself, holes are 
cut of different diameters, entering 
into this gas course from the higher 
parts or roof of the mine. Between 
this gas course and the lower part of 
the upcast shaft of the mine, a com- 
munication is made, and the gas, by 
its levity, naturally ascends. Heat, 
however, is occasionally applied at 
the lower part of this shaft, to acce- 
lerate the exit of the gas. Our phi- 
losophical readers must be aware, 
that no mine whatever can produce 
the quantity of hydrogen which a gas 
course on this principle is capable of 
discharging. In fact, on the old sys- 
tem of ventilating by the labyrinth 
process, the atmospheric air remains 
at least twenty hours in a mine of 
common dimensions, On Mr Ryan’s 
system, the inflammable gas, as fast 
as it flows from the workings, takes 
the nearest course to the upper 
gallery or reservoir for gas, whence 
it finds its way by the shortest course 
to the upcast shaft, through which it 
passes into the open air. 

Mr Salt, in a letter to a friend in: 
England, observes— On our way 
from Malta we touched at the island 
of Milo, where the inhabitants have 
lately discevered a theatre of white 
marble, which appears, from the lit- 
tle that has yet been exposed to view, 
to be in very perfect preservation. — 
The seats at present opened are se- 
ven in number, beautifully worked 
out of large masses of the finest mar- 
ble, forming the segment of a circle, 
whose diameter, if complete, would 
be 116 feet. Immense ruins of solid 
walls stand close by, and a few re- 
mains of inscriptions have been found 
in the neighbourhood. 


Monthly 
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MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


The Earthquake. 
MONG the phenomena of this 


month, none holds so conspicuous 
a place as the remarkable concussion, 
which has shaken so extensively this 
part of the island. Although Britain 
happily is natural seat these 
dreadful agitations of nature, it has 
yet occasionally experienced them in 
a minor degree. During the earth- 
quake which destroyed Lisbon in 
1755, the waters both of Loch Lo- 
mond and of Loch Tay rose, in five 
minutes, very considerably above their 
natural level, and then subsided as 
rapidly. At the same time shocks 
were felt in different parts of Eng- 
land ; and at one place in Yorkshire, 
a rock was raised from its place, and 


thrown to some distance in shattered: 


fragments. In 1801, a very smart 
shock was felt entirely across the 
island, from Greenock to Edinburgh. 
The centre appears, however, to have 
been in Strathearn. Three years af- 
terwards, in 1804, a series of less se- 
vere shocks were felt in the latter 
quarter, particularly at Comrie. The 
particulars of these phenomena will 
be found narrated in the Scots Maga- 
zine for their respective years. 

The present earthquake appears to 
have extended entirely across the isl- 
and, at a point considerably more to 
the north than any of those now alluded 
to. Its direction seems to have been 
from WNW. to ESE. The shock 
was felt on the western coast of Ross- 
shire, at Gairloch and Applecross ; 
most strongly, we believe, at the lat- 
ter place. At Coul, 18 miles to the 
west of Inverness, it was very strong. 
Inverness and ‘the vicinity might be 
considered as its centre ; and it reach- 
ed with little diminution to Aberdeen 
and Montrose. To the north of In- 
verness it seems to have rapidly de- 
cayed. At Cromarty it was much 
less severe ; and at Geanies, ten or 
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twelve miles farther to the north-east, 
it was very slight, and by some not 
felt atall*. At Perth, and along 
the Earn and Tay, it seems to have 
been sensibly, but not violently felt. 
In Edinburgh it was just perceptible ; 
was unnoticed by the majority of the 
inhabitants; and most, even of those 
who felt the shock, did not recognise 
it as proceeding from this cause, till 
they learned its more sensible action 
in other quarters. We have ascer- 
tained, however, on the most respect- 
able authority, that it was noticed 
and mentioned by several individuals 
before any such accounts could have 
been received. 

The following extracts will afford 
a pretty full view of the phenomena 
which attended this great convulsion 
of nature, at the principal points of 
its action : 

| ** Inverness, August 14, 

* Last night, exactly a quarter be- 
fore 11 o’clock, the town of Inver- 
ness and the surrounding country was 
fearfully shook by one of the most 
awful phenomena in the dispensations 
of Providence—an earthquake. C. 
and I were sitting chatting together 
after supper, when we were suddenly 
startled by one of the most sudden and 
uncommon percussions I had ever felt, 
and which instantly suggested to us 
the cause. 1 could think of nothing 
that could give so good an idea of 
what we felt, as that ofa person being 
seated on the back of a horse, when 
he suddenly and violently shakes him- 
self. We flew to the street, where 
we found almost every inhabitant, 
women and children screaming, and a 
very considerable proportion of them 
naked. Many flew to the fields, and 
there remained for the greater part of 
the night. Chimney-tops were thrown 
down 


* For most of these facts we are indebted 
to Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. who has be- 
stowed a laudable attention in examining 
the extent and particulars of this remark- 
able phenomenon, 
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down or damaged in every quarter of 
the town. ‘Ihe Mason Lodge, occu- 
pied as an hotel, was rent from top to 
bottom, the north stalk of the chim- 
ney partly thrown down—one of the 
caping stones, weighing, I should 
think, from fifty to sixty pounds, was 
thrown to the other side of the street, 
a distance not less than sixty feet, 
The spire of the steeple, which 1 think 
one of the handsomest in Scotland, has 
been seriously injured, and must in 
part be taken down. The spire is an 
octagon ; and within five or six feet 
of the top, the angles of the octagon 
are turned nearly to the middle of the 
square or flat side of the octagon, im- 
mediately under it.—What is more 
wonderful than any thing attending 
the memorable event, notwithstanding 
the vast quantities of stones and bricks 
that have been thrown from such im- 
mense heights, not one single person 
has received any hurt. I have only 
further to remark, that it was not at- 
tended with any of those phenomena 
that have been said to accompany 
earthquakes. The day had been 


beautiful and serene, and still conti- 


nues so; no agitations or raising was 
observable in the river; and it has 
been frequently observed, that in coun- 
tries subject to these awful visitations, 
the soniye | suddenly falls in the ba- 
rometer ; this I instantly attended to, 
butnoalteration whatever took place.” 


Fram the Inverness Journal. 


“ On Tuesday the 13th inst., about 
twenty minutes before eleven, P. M. 
a violent shock of an earthquake, ac- 
companied with a noise like distant 
thunder, was very distinctly felt here. 
—Some of the inhabitants who had 
retired to test, were suddenly tossed 
out of their beds, and many were ter- 
ribly alarmed by the universal shak- 


ing of the houses, the rattling of the 


slates, and the tremendous crash of 
large stones which were precipitated 
with violence from many of the chim 
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ney-tops. Happily, however, from 
the lateness of the hour, very few 
persons were then in the streets, and 
consequently no lives were lost. The 
streets were very soon afterwards 
thronged with persons of all ranks 
aud ages, who, without scrupulously 
waiting for full dress, rushed at once 
into the streets, to avoid the appre- 
hénded danger of a premature burial 
under the ruins of their own habita- 
tions, and each anxious to know whe- 
ther his neighbours had experienced 
the same terrific visitation with hin- 
self, and some fearing a return of the 
convulsion, were running out of town, 
but did not know whither. The con- 
cussion lasted about 20 seconds ; in 
many houses the bells rung for nearly 
a minute. The atmosphere, during 
the evening, was clear and serene, 
and the thermometer stood at 34° 
without any variation. In the mornr- 
ing it appeared that the beautiful 
spire attached to the jail, was, at the 
distance of several feet from the top/ 
completely rent and twisted several 
inches round, in a direction from FE. 
towards N W. As most of the 
stones detached from the chimney-teps- 
appear to have been thrown in the 
same direction, it seems probable that 
the motion of the earthquake was 
from the W towards the E.; 
because the motion of the undulation 
towards the S E. being communica- 
ted to the lower sooner than to the 
higher parts of the buildings, those 
parts of the latter whose cohesion was 
not sufficiently strong would naturally 
be left behind, and projected in a 
N W. direction. This opinion is 
confirmed by a scientific gentleman, 
well acquainted by experience with 
this awful phenomenon, who happened 
to be on the street at the time of the 
concussion, By aecounts already re- 
ceived, it appears that the same shock 
was felt at Dingwall, Forres, and Pit- 
main ; but that it was more violent 
towards the north and west, than te- 


wards the south and east.” 
Last 
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“ Montrose, August 14. 

“ Last night, a few minutes before 
eleven o’clock, a shock of an earth- 
quake was most distinctly felt here, 
which had the effect of seriously a- 
larming many families ; and many who 
were in bed were awakened by the 
concussion: ‘Those whe had newly 
retired to rest were most sensible of 
the shock, as they felt their beds 
fmove, first in a horizontal direction, 
and then back to their former situ- 
ation ; after which a tremulous me- 
tion was felt, as when a thing settles 
on its basis, after being in commotion. 
Others describe the’ effect as similar 
to that which is experienced by the 
slight rolling of a ship at sea.—The 
chairs and tables in many houses were 
put in motion; and, in some cases, 
the leaves of folding tables were heard 
to rattle: the fire irons in many in- 
stances rung against the fenders ; and 
bells in rooms’and passages were set 
a-ringing; in many kitchens, the 
cooking-utensils and dishes made a 
noise, and next morning many of the 


doors were found difficult to open — 


One gentleman observed his book- 
case move from the wall and fall back 
again upon it. It is impossible to 
describe the. state of alarm which 
most people were thrown inte by this 
unusual occurrence. Many leaped 
from bed, imagining their houses were 
falling, while others tan down stairs 
in great anxiety, supposing that some 
accident had happened in the lower 
part of their house ; as it did not 
readily occur to many what was the 
real cause of the motion they felt.— 
Nor was the terror confined alone to 
the human species; a bird in a cage 
was so alarmed, that it burst through 
it, and flew towards the light. The 
shock lasted for about three or four 
seconds ; and I understand was felt 
for a considerable distance round, as 
far as Johnshaven. In this neigh- 
bourhood, two excisemen, who were 
the for smugglers, whom 

ey expected in a certain direction, 
August 1816. 
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had lain down on the ground, and, 
when the shock took place, one of 
them leaped up, calling to his com- 
panion—* There they are ; for I feet 
the ground shaking under their hor- 
ses’ feet.’ Fortunately we have 
heard of no serious injury having been 
occasioned by the event. The wea- 
ther here had been cold and rainy 
for about six weeks, but cleared about 
mid-day on Sunday, when we had a 
fine dty westerly breeze. - The two 
following days were warm, and last 
night quiet and moonlight. It conti- 
nued clear till late this morning, when 
it became dull, and we have had 
some rain. It is now one o’elock, 
rather sultry, with no sunshine.” — 
Aberdeen, August 14. 
“ It is with feelings of the deepest 
awe we have to state, that last night, 
about eleven o'clock, a shock of an 
earthquake was distinctly felt in the 
various quarters of this city. It took 
place at four minutes before eleven, 
and eontinued, as nearly as we could 
estimate, about six seconds. “The un 
dulation appeared to come from SSE. 
and was simultaneously felt at the 
distance of some miles in the direc- 
tion of NNW. From the late hout 
at which it happened, we have been 
unable to collect, for this day’s paper, 
the particulars of those varied ap- 
pearances which it may have exhibit- 
ed in different quarters of the city.— — 
Where we sat, the house was shaken 
to its foundation, the heaviest articles 
of furniture were moved, and that 
rumbling noise was heard, as if some 
heavy body was rolling along the 
roof. In many houses the bells were 
set a-ringing, and the agitation of the 
wires continued visible for some time 
after the cessation of the shock. It 
has been described to us, by one who 
was in Lisbon at that period, as ex- 
actly resembling the commencement 
of the earthquake in that city, on the 
6th of June 1807. A second, but 
more partial shock, was felt at half- 
past. eleven ; since which time we 
have 
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have had no return of this awful and 
unusual visitation of Providence. The 
air, during the night, was mild and 
calm, with clear moonlight; and the 
only appearance after the shock was, 
that of a thin whiush vapour settling 
on the surrounding hills.’ 
“*Relugas, August 14, 

* T hasten to inform you of the 
circumstances of a phenomenon which 
took place here, towards 11 o’clock 
last night. The whole family were 
suddenly alarmed by a very smart 
shock of an earthquake. Mrs L. had 
just retired to her chamber, leaving 
Mrs C. and me in the dining-room, 
where I was employed drawing at a 
table, and Mrs C. was walking back- 
wards and forwards, when in a mo- 
ment we were alarmed by a tremen- 
dous rumbling noise, soniething re- 
sembling that of a great many pieces 
of heavy artillery driven furiously 
over a vaulted pavement, but if possi- 
ble still louder and more terrific. In- 
stantly the whole fabric of the bouse 
began to shake, whilst the rumbling 
noise seemed to be transferred to the 
floors of the rooms above our heads, 
The whole doors and windows rattled, 
and the floor and the chair on which 
I sat, were heaved powerfully and ra- 
pidly up and down under me, so fhat 
A felt as if sitting on straw, in a cart 
driven violently over a rocky road.— 
The lamp before me seemed to dance 
before my eyes. IL instantly exclaim- 
ed that it was an earthquake; and 
Mrs C. who had twice experienced 
its effects on the continent, agreed 
with me. The whole house was in+ 
stantly in confusion. Mrs L. came 
running to the head of the stair, ex- 
claiming with surprise. Two maid 
servants, who lay at the top of the 
back part of the house, were awaken- 
ed from a deep sleep hy the noise, and 
the movement of the floor and their 
beds, and pale as death, and shriek- 
ang with alarm, rashed down stairs 
m the most horrible apprehension, 


firmly persuaded that. the day of 
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judgment was come. C. H. who had 
just got into. bed, called out that his 
bed and the room were moving with 


him ; and the man-servant, who sleeps 
in a paved room on the ground floor, 


having just put out bis candle to go 
to bed, was heaved up and down in 
the same alarming way: I think it 
continued rather more than three 
quarters of a minute, ain such a way 
that IL hardly expected that the house 
could stand its violence; but even 
after the more sensible effects of it 
were over, such doors within the 
house as happened to be open, were 
moved rapidly backwards and_for- 
wards, creaking upon their hinges, 
for a considerable time; so that the 
whole endurance of the phenomena 
might be about a minute and a half. 
We were persuaded that the mirrors 
and furniture in the bed-rooms must 
have been broken, and the kitchen 
utensils shaken down from the walls, 
but on examination .no ‘such damage 
seemed to have been done. The 
barometer, which was about 29° 20’, 
did not appear to be affected. Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer was 54 degrees. 
The night was clear, and the room 
bright. The previous day, and par- 


ticularly the evening, had been re- 


markably still; and towards sunset 
the sky was serene, with the light 
clouds stretching in horizontal lines 
across it, and«which might have per- 
haps been defined by the meteorologi- 
cal term cirrus, it L rightly under- 
stand Mr Howard’s nomenclature of 
clouds, The earthquake. was followed 
by the same stillness which had pre- 
ceded it. This morning was calm, 
and we have had a constant rain all 

“Such is the result of my own ob- 
servations. At Logie, the family 
were thrown into the most dreadful 
alarm by the same phenomena, and 
the bells were seta ringing, which, 


indeed, may have been the case here, ° 


though we did not notice it in the 
confusion. In most of the cottages 


— 
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around us, it was distinctly felt, and 
their inhabitants were awakened.— 
One of Sir James Cunningham’s te- 
nants, three miles up the river Find- 
horn, to the westward, felt its effects 
in his cottage most violently. I con- 
versed with a man who, at the time 
of the shock, was travelling on foot in 
the mountains near Lochindorb, ten 
miles to the south of this house, and 
who gave me a very distinct account 
of his sensations. He said he was 
first alarmed by a sudden and tre- 
mendous noise of a rushing wind, 
which came sweeping up the hills, 
like a roar of water—this was instant- 
ly followed by the rumbling noise al- 
réady described ; and the ground was 
sensibly heaved up and down under 
his feet. I have had already two ac- 
counts of the earthquake from Forres, 
seven miles to the north of this, where 


it created an amazing alarm. One. 


gentleman writes me, that it opened 
a closet door in his house, and rattled 
a piano-forte against the wall, and 
shook a bird’s cage standing on a 
table. The other account tells me, 
that many bells in different houses 
were rung by the violence of the 
shock. It was also felt in different 
parts of the country, as in the parish 
of Auldearn, in Nairnshire—at Moy 
at Grange, &c. The district to 
which my information already tells 
me its effects have extended is not 
less than twenty miles in length by, 
ten in breadth ; but there is no doubt, 
that when we shall have time to col- 
lect all the intelligence from different 
quarters, it will turn out to have been 
more generally and extensively felt. 
From the difference of time in the 
various clocks and watches in differ- 
ent houses, it is not easy to ascertain 


the precise moment when the shock 


took place, but I think it might have 
been about twenty-five minutes from 
eleven o’clock.”’ 

| _ Forres, Aug. 14. 
A most extraordinary thing hap- 
pened.to us in this quarter, about ten 
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minutes before eleven o’clock last 
night—nothing more than less than a 
shock of an earthquake, which might 
last about the third of a minute. The 
houses shook, and the inhabitants 
were dreadfully alarmed, as nothing 
of that kind ever happened before.— 
No damage was done, farther than a 
good fright, We had happened not 
to be in bed, and we had an opportu- 
nity of perceiving the whole effects of 
the shock. ‘The glasses on the table 
shook, as well as the tables and chairs 
—the doors also made a noise, and a 
few things in the garret rattled about. 
I believe in one house the shock was 
so great, that the bells were set a- 
ringing by it.” 
** Dornoch, Aug. 14. 

** The arches of the mound fell yes- 
terday, about three o’clock, by the 
shock of an earthquake; which never 
happened inthiscountry before.” (The 
mound above alluded to, was lately 
thrown across the Little Ferry, the 
boundary betwixt the parishes of Dor- 
noch and Golspie, in the county of 
Sutherland, about three miles from 
the mouth of the Firth. This mound 
consisted of three arches at the north 
end, and was rather more than half a 
mile in length.) 
** Peterhead, Aug. 14. 

* A slight shock of an earthquake was 
felt last night, a few minutes before 11 
o’cloek. i had just gone to bed, and 
noticed the concussion, without, at 
the time, being aware of its nature-— 
The house seemed to be shaken, as if 
some heavy piece of furniture had 
been dragged on the floor of the ad- 
joing apartment. The hurling sound 
continued for a few seconds. The 
clock on the stairs was observed by 
the other inmates of the house to 
warn twice before 11 was struck ; 
and the rumbling was so general, that 
almost every family in the town and 
neighbourhood was disturbed. Seve- 
ral people thought robbers were break- 
ing into their houses; and sugdry 
other imterruptions were 
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the only consequences of this tremen- 
dous phenomenon. The evening was 
quite calm; and a friend of mine, 
who was roused from bed by the 
shock, looked at his barometer, which, 
however, was not affected. There was 
no perceptible influence on the sea. 
The shock was felt at Frasersburgh.” 
Dunkeld, 

* This night, about 11 o’clock, the 
shock of an earthquake was felt here. 
My house felt as if moved from its 
base ; my family were much alarmed ; 
and my son, in stepping into bed, was 
nearly thrown on the floor. I have 
felt several, but none more sensibly than 
this night. Stepping mto a neigh- 
bour’s house soon after, I found his 
family in great terror, the shock hav- 
ing been sensibly felt, as they were 
sitting together after supper. About 
this time, a small meteor was seen 
to pass from east to west, though the 
shock seemed to come from the west.” 

Perth, Aug. 15. 

“ On Tuesday night, about a quarter 
before 11 o’elock, twe smart shocks of 
an earthquake, the second of which 
succeeded the first at the interval of 
half a minute, were felt in this city 
and over the greater part of the neigh- 
bourhood, particularly in the low 
grounds. The effects of the shocks. 
were perceptible for several seconds, 
and im some places were,so violent, 
as to shake the windows, and cause & 
rattling noise among the slates, Per: 
sons in bed felt a sensible agitation, 
or rather concussion, in an upward di- 
rection ; and if the bed happened to 
be in contact with the wall, a lateral 
shock was also felt.. In some houses 
the chairs and tables were moved 
backwards and forewards, and even 
the bells set a-ringing. Birds in ca- 
ges were thrown down from the 
sticks on whieh they were perched, 
and exhibited evident signs of fear. 
A hollow rambling noise was heard 
by different individuals, which seem- 
ed to dic ‘away in the west. The air 
_ wt the time was clear and serene; Si- 


Dr Robert Fohnstoun’s Testament. 


milar effects were perceived, about 
the same time, at Dunkeld, in. the 
€arse of Gowrie, and Strathearn.” 


Copy of Dr Rosert Jounstroun’s 
Testament. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, é 
fIn looking over my papers, I find a copy 
of the will of Dr Robert Johnstoun, which 
appeared to me to contain some particulars 
that may be interesting to your readers. 
Dr Johnstoun is known as the author ofa 
. eopious history of Great Britain, from 
1572 to 1628. } G 
I N Dei nomine, Amen, The thirtieth 
day of September, Anno Domini, 
One thousand six hundred thnty 
nine, ani in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of our severaign Lord Charles, 
by the grace of God, of England, 
Sgotland, France and Ireland, King, 
defender of the faith, &c. 1 Rebert 
Johnstoun, of the paroch of St. Anne 
Black-triers, London, Esquire, being 
in perfeet health and sound memory, 
praise be given to Almighty God for 
the same, do make, ordain, and declare 
this my last will and testament im 
manner and form following; that ts 
to say, first, and prineipally I do 
commend my soul unto the hands ef 
the Almighty God, my Creater, and 
of his dear Son Jesus Christ, my Sae 
viour and Redeemer, trusting to be 
saved, and be made partaker of ever. 
lasting glory by God’s graee and’ 
Christ’s merit, and by no humane 
help at all, and my body to be interr 
ed in Christian burial privatly before’ 
night, for I will not be ambitious in’ 
my funeral, thinking that charge bet- 
ter bestowed upon the poor; and 
touching that talent of wordly geods 
and estate, which God hath lent unto 
me; I give, devise and bequeath the 
same as followeth, viz. Jmpr. T give 
unto the poor prisoners of Ludgate’ 
fourty shillings, and other fourty shill- 
ings to the peor prisoners of the King’s 
Bench, and three pounds-to- the poor 
0 
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of the parish of St Anne Black-friers 
London, to be distributed by the 
church-wardens of the said parish. 
ftem, 1 give and bequeath unto my 
honourable chief the Lord Johnstoun, 
the sume of five hundred pounds of 
lawful money of England, to be pay- 
ed within sixth months after my de- 
cease, for the erecting and building 
ef a bridge over the River Annan of 
stone within the kingdom of Scotland, 
wot doubting of the concurrence and 
assistance of the right honourable the 
Earls of Nithsdale and Annandale 
mma publick work. Item, I give and 
bequeath unto the Provost, Bailies and 
Common Council for the time being of 
the city of Edinburgh in the said 
kingdom of Scotland, one thousand 
pounds starling, to be imployed in 
stock to set the poor of the said city 
at work, and do appoint the encrease 
of the said stock, to be distributed 
amongst the poor of the said city 
yearly ; and my will is, that this sum 
be payed within an year after my de- 
cease, upon security to be given by 
the saids Provost and Baillies, and 
Common Council, unto my executors 
after named, for imploying and dis- 
tributing the imerease accordingly. 
ftem, 1 give and bequeath unto the 
said Provost, Baillies and Common 
Council for the time Being, another 


thousand lib. sterling, to be imployed 


in stock, or otherwise to be put out 
for profit, to buy gouns, stockings, 
shoes, shirts and clothes unte t 
poor children of Mr Herriot’s Hospi- 
tal, which sum TI appoint to be payed 
for the maintenance of the said poor, 
when they are placed in the said 
Hospital orderly, according to the in- 
tentron of the founder, and not be- 
fore, the said Provost, Baillies and 
Common Council giving security unto 
my said executors for the imployin 
of the same aceordingly. Item, i 
ate and hequeath unto the said right 
onourable the Lord Johnstoun, one 
thousand pounds sterling, to be im- 


Ployed in purchasing: of 
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maintenance of a grammer-school in 
Moflet in Annandale, and do appeint 
out of the same to the master yearly 
five hundred merks usual money of 
the realm of Scotland, unto the usher 
or hypodidasculus, two hundred 


merks yearly, and unto an able man 


to teach the schollars of the said 
school Arithmetick and Writing, one 
hundered ard fifty merks of hke 
money of Scotland yearly, and the 
surplusage of the rent I do appoint to 
be distributed amongst the poor of 
the parish of Moffet aforesaid, and 
towards the reparation’ of the said 
sehool, and my mind is, that the said 


master, usher and arithmetitian, be’ 


chosen able and sufficient men by 
the Provost, Baillies and Ministers 
of Edimburgh, and also altered by 
them, upon information of the said 
Lerd Jobnstoun, or his heirs,‘and the 
Minister of Moffat for the time be- 
ing, of their insufficiency and neglect 
in the instruction of the youth there, 
and others te be elected m the place 
of them that have been careless and 
negligent. And my will and mird is, 
that fifty lib. starling be presently 
payed unto the said Lord Johnstoun 
towerds the building the said school 
at Moffat, and the alioslil principal 
sum six months after my decease, that 
the building may be perfited out of 
the use of the said sum before the 
purehasing of the lands for the year- 
ly maintenance of the said school.— 


Item, 1 give and bequeath unto the 


the said Provost,jBaillies and Common 
Council of Edinburgh for the time 
being, another thousand poe ster- 
ling for the purchasing of land here- 
tably, with the advice of the said 
Lord Johnstoun, towards the main- 
tenance of eight poor scholars in the 
Colledge of Edinburgh, allowing them 
yearly out of the rents of the said 


land, one hundred merks of nsual 


money of Seotland a piece, and the 
residue of the rent, which I esteem to 
be two hundred merks of like money, 


ds for the tobe equally divided yearly amongst 


them 
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them for supplying them with gowns 
and books. And my meaning is that 
four of the said poor scholars be 
elected out of the said school of Mof- 
fet bearing the surname of Johnstoun, 
and the other four out of the gram- 
mer school of Edinburgh yearly, be- 


ing of the same*name, and if there be. 


not sufhicient number of the said name 


to supplie, the places, that then the 


Provost, Baillies and Ministers of 
Edinburgh aforesaid, may elect some 
able scholars out of the aforesaid Mr 
Herriot’s hospital, to sapplie the num- 
ber, but at the avoydance of any of 
them, my intention is, that the said 


Provost, Baillies and Ministers pro-— 


vide at the next election some of the 
name of Johnstoun, upon the nonina- 


tion of the said Lord Johnstoun and. 


Minister of Moffat for the time being, 
and upon their recommendation, and 
my will is, that this thousand pounds 
sterling be payed unto the said Pro- 
~vost, Baillies and Council of Edin- 
burgh a year after my decease, they 
giving security to my executors for 
the true performances thereof as afor- 
said, tem, I give and bequeath un- 
to the said Provost, Baillies and 
Ministers of Edinburgh, one hundred 
pound sterling, for releasing of poor 
prisoners out of the prisons of Edin- 
burgh, whose debts doth not exceed 
the sum of one hundred pounds Scots 
money ; and my mind is, that they 
release so many as the said sum will 
extend unto, and redeem their liberty, 
Liem, 1 give and bequeath unto the 
said Provost, Baillies and Common 
Council of Edinburgh, one. other 
hundred pound sterling, towards the 
maintenance of an able school-master, 
in the said Mr Harriot’s hospital, 
which I appoiut to be payed at the 
election of the school-master, and to 
be implceyed upon land for a rent, 
charge or annuity yearly of eight 
pounds sterling, Now I declare my 
ment and meaning touching the said 
pious legacies, that if -within the 
space one year after the pay- 
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ment made, the Provost, Buaillies and. 
Common Council of Edinburgh afore- 
said, do not imploy the several lega- 
cies to the uses before limited and 
set down, that then it shall be lawful 
to the said right honourable the Lord 
Johnstoun and his heirs, to claim, 
evict and recover all the said legacies 
from them, or any of the said legacies 
which shall not be imployed to the 
uses before and above limited, spe- 
cified and expressed, and to imploy 
thein. according to my true meaning 
and intention aforesaid, wherein L 
rely upon his Lordships honour and 
conscience. Item, 1 give and be- 
queath unto Sir Henry Puckeringe 
alias Newtoun, knight and barronet, 
the sum of three hundred pounds due 
unto me by bond by 

Barr and _ his sureties, also two hun- 
dred pounds due unto me by two se- 
verall bonds of Lord Castlesteuart 
and his sureties, with a lease of three 
town lands in the kingdom of Ireland, 
made in trust to my servant Henry 
Herron for further security for pay- 
ment of one hundred and fifty pounds 
of the foresaidsum, and my mindis, that 
the said three bonds and lease shall be. 
for full satisfaction and payment of five 

hundred pounds sterling promised by 

me to be payed at my decease unto his 

wife, the now duady Elisabeth Pucke-' 
ringe alias Newtoun. Item, Igive and 

bequeath unto Robert Inglis of Lon- 

don merchant, one of the executors of 
this my last will, the sum of five hun- | 
dered pounds sterling, to purchase an 

office or annuity unto my nephew 

Robert Spence for his maintenance, 

and do appoint the said Robert Inglis 

to pay fourty pounds per annum unto 

the said Robert Spence, out of the 

profit of the said sum, until an office 

or annuity be purchased unto him, in 


- lieu, and for: full satisfaction of all. 
right, title, claim and demand what-, 


soever, which he hath, may, shall.or 


_can make unto my heretable estate, 


goods or chattles in any wise, or un- 
to every, or any part or parcel of the. 
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same, and upon this condition, that 
the said Robert Spence make such 
lawful and s&flicient release and dis- 
charge unto my executors hereafter 
named, touching and concerning the 
premisses, as in that behalf. shall be 
by counsel learned, devised, and re- 
quired. tem, I give unto my sister 
Agnes Johnstoun, if she be living at the 
time of my decease, the sum of five 
hundred merks usual money of the 
realm of Scotland, yearly to be payed 
to her during her natural life, by the 
Provost Baillies and Town Council of 
Edinburgh aforesaid, furth, of the 
profit of five hundred peund sterling 


which they are -indebted unto me ; 


upon this condition—that my said 
sister Agnes Johnstoun release and 
discharge unto my executors hereaf- 
ter named, and debitoss, all claim, 
and demand, right, title and interest 
which she may, have or can make un- 
to any heretable obligations, or other 
my goods and chattles, or any of them 
whatsoever. tem, I give and be- 


* queath unto Helen Spence her daugh- 


ter, one thousand merks of usual 
money of Scotland, if she be living at 
the time of my decease, to be payed 


unto her within a year after my death. 


Item, 1 give and bequeath unto her 
other two daughters, Mafie and Mary 
Spence’s, one thousand merks of like 
money of Scotland, to be equally di- 
vided betwixt them, if they be alive 
at the time of my decease. Item, 
I give and bequeath unto Mr James 
Carmure, if he be living: at the time 
of my decease, the sum of four hundred 


merks usual money of the realm of. 


Scotland. Item, I give and bequeath 
unto Jobn Jossy merchant in Edin- 
burgh, the other of my executors 
hereafter named, the sum of two hun- 
dred pounds of lawful money of Eng- 
land, to be distributed amongst twenty 


‘Servant maids at their days of mar- 


riage, ten pound sterling a piece, 
which have served seven years to- 
her in merchants or artificers 


houses in Edinburgh aforesaids faith- 
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fully, modestly and honestly. tem, 
I give and bequeath unto the right 
honourable the Earl of Lindsay Lord 
High Chamberlain of England a me- 


dal of gold weighing about foureunces, 


made for the memory of the siege of 
Ostend, in token of my love and re- 


‘spect unto his honour. tem, I give 


and bequeath untothe Earlof Sterline 
gold made in memory of 
the delivery of Leyden. Item, I give 
and bequeath unto his Lordshipsson Mr 
Henry Alexander, asatoken to hisson, 
whom I pray to God to bless, a white 
silver basson or ewer weighing about 
ninety ounces. Item, i give and 
bequeath unto my noble friend Mistriss 
Jane Murray my great Castilian piece 
of gold, for token of my love and du- 
ty. Item, I give and bequeath unto 
Sir David Cunninghame of Robertland 


in memorie of my love, a Portugale 


ducate, and to his ladies daughter by 
Mr Heriot, my little pointed diamond 
ring. Item, I give and bequeath 
unto Mistress Hamilton of Broomhill 
a medal of gold, representing Jonas 
in the whales belly. Item, 1 give 
and bequeath unto my very loving 
r George Bruce of Carnock, 
in the kingdom of Scotland, in me- 
morie of his favour, a Portugale du- 
cate. And to Mr Thomas Dalziel 
of Bins a piece of gold coyned in the 
time of the Earl of Morton’s Regen- 
cie, weighing little less than a Portu- 
gale ducate. Item, I give and be- 
queath unto my god-daughter Marie 
Johnstoun daughter’ unto my cusin 
John Johnstown merchant, the sum 
of twenty pounds sterling, and to him. 
self a Portugale ducate. Item, I give 
and bequeath unto David Morkead 


my god-son, son unto David Morhead 


merchant, twenty pound sterling.— 
ftem, 1 give and bequeath unto my 


god-son Alexander Dunsire ten pound 
sterling. Item,’ I give and bequeath 
unto my god-daughter Barbarie Black 


twenty pound sterling, to be payed 
out of thirty pounds sterling which 
her mother Mrs Black doth owe unto 


me, 
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me, and my will is that the said Mrs 
Black pay unto Simon Masons soa 
avhich 1 christned, five pounds more 


of the said sum. Item, I give and — 


bequeath unte my god-child Wil- 
liam Morheads son ten pound ster- 
ling, and unto himself a piece or me- 
dal with the picture of Antinens, also 
I give unto the said David Morhead 
merchant a Portugale ducate. Item, 
I give and bequeath unto Mr John 
Young two double pistols of four, and 
unto William Thomson merchant two 
other double pistols of four. Item, [ 
give and bequeath unto my loving 
friend Mr Pearie beaver-maker my 
watch. Jtem, I give unto my cousin 
James Johnstoun for a token one 
double pistol of four. tem, 1 give 
and bequeath unto Sir James Gallo- 
svay knight a double ducate of eight 
for a token. Item, 1 give and be- 

ueath unto Thomas Johnstoun taylor 

ve pound sterling. tem, 1 give 
and bequeath unto my forsaid nephew 
Robert Spence and my servant Henry 
Heron all my household stuff and ap- 


perrel equatly to be divided betwixt | 


them, except such as I shall privatly 
Se away myself, As for my books, 

do appoint the books of humanity 
Thesaurus Lingue Latine, and Lex- 
acon Grecum to be sent into Moffat 
an Annandale, when the foresaid 
school iserected, with the Latine poets 
and commentaries. As for the Ita- 
hian, French and Spanish books, I 
would have them changed for books 
of philosophy to be sent unto the 
colledge of Edinburgh. For my civil 
law books and books of history, I give 
also te the said colledge of Edin- 
burgh, and my English books 1 give 
unto my said servant Henry Heron. 
diem, I give and th unto my 
said servant Henry Heron for his 


former service and future hepe of his’ 


diligence in gathering in my estate, 
the sum of two hundred pounds of 
lawful money of England, to be payed 
within a year after my decease, 


Ztem, X will (God-willing) give un- 
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to my loving and kind friend Captain 
John Wood some old coines of gold as 
a token and remembrance of my hove 
and kindness him. Item, 
I give and bequeath unto my wortby 
friend William Langlie Esquire two 
double pistols ef four, as a token of 
my love to him. Item, 1 give to his 
son Rodger Langlie a double ducate. 
Jtem, 1 give and bequeath unto my 
cousin James Jobastouns daughter 
my emerauld ring. dtem, 1 do no- 
minat, ordain and appoint my very 
loving friends the foresaid Robert 
Inglis and Jo. Jossie Mert. to be 
Executors of this my last will and 
testament. And I give and bequeath 
unto the said Robert Inglis my table 
diamond ring of the value of twenty 
pounds sterling or thereabouts, and 
unto the said John Jossie my rose 
diamond ring ef the value of thirty 
pounds sterling or thereabouts for 
their pains to be taken for and in exe- 
eution of this my will in all things, 
according to my true meaning. And 
I do nominate and ordain my noble 
snd worthy friend Sir David Cuning- 
hame knight and barrenet within the 
realm of Scotland, receiver of the 
principality of Wales, to be supervisor | 
and overseer of this my last will, in- 
treating him to do ‘his true and best 
endeavour to see it performed in all 
points according to my intent and 
true meaning, for the benefite of the 
poor therein expressed : and in re- 
spect of his love, care and industry to 
be taken therein, I do give unto the 
said Sir David Cunninghame my 
great Arabian piece of gold weighin 
five ounces or thereabouts, - Also 
charge my foresaid servant Hen 
Heron to use his faithful care and di- 


ligence in collecting in my estate, 


debts and credits, and to acquaint the 
said Sir David Cuninghame with the 
sums of money which my saids exe- 
cutors shall receive, that the -same 
may be imployed according to my 
true intent and meaning herein ex- 


pressed, 
The 
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The Antiquarian Repertory. 


The ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY 3 or 
a series of Essays illustrative of our 
ScottisH ANTIQUITIES. 


No. V. 
(Continued from page 522.) 


** Antiquam exquirite matrem.” 


On the Celtic Kingdom of Strath- 
Cluyd, called the Regnum Cam- 
brense, in SCOTLAND. Read be- 

fore the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quartes. 


Respectfully inscribed to Gen. ALEXANDER 
Dirom, of Mount Annan. 


GUCH were the outlines of this 

Cumbrian kingdom, during the 
period of its recent existence: but 
these boundaries were shortly after 
contracted by the irruption of the 
eastern Angles, who, after a series 
of conflicts, took possession of the ex- 
tremities of Northumberland and the 
Merse, as far as that grand artificial 
boundary denominated the Catraz/, in 
Roxburghshire. Catrazl, in the an- 
cient British language, distinctly in- 
timates its origin and use, viz. @ par- 
tition, a frontier barrier, an outwork. 
This vast work is called by the coun- 
try people, the Peychts’ wark, or the 
Peychts’ ditch. Ut consists of a fosse, 
and double rampart, thrown up on 
each side from the excavation, to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, though 
the greater part of it is now oblitera. 
ted by recent improvements. The 
whole extent of this border fortifica- 
tion was not less than fifty miles, from 
its termination at Galashiels in Sel- 
kirkshire, to its opposite extremity, on 
the Peel-fell mountains in Northum- 
berland *. 

The earliest accounts that we have 
of this ancient kingdom is in Adom- 
nan’s Vita Columba,” written in the 
year 697, wherein is mentioned * a 


* Vide Gordon's Itin. Septent. p.. 105.— 
Roy’s Military Antiq. Stat. Acc. of Sel- 
kirk ; and Chalmers’s Caledonia, I. p, 141. 

August 1816. 
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prophecy of the holy man, concerning 
Roderc the son of Totail, king of Cum- 
bria, who reigned at Petra-Cloithe,” 
or the rock of Clyde *; and which 
is as follows: — “ Roderc being a 
friend of the holy man, (Columba,) 
sent a secret message to him, by Lug- 
beus Mocumin, to enquire whether 
he should be slain in battle or not. 
Lugbeus being questioned by the 
saint concerning the king, answered, 
he shall not be slain by his enemies, 
but shall die in his bed upon Ins own 
pillow; which prophecy was duly ful- 
filled, for the king died a natural 
death, and in his own house.” The 
next of these kings of whom any men- 
tion is made, was Cawnus, or, as 
others call him, NMavus, and which, 
according to the Welsh triads, is on- 
ly a diflerent designation for Aneurin 
chief of bards, who was invested with 
regal authority prior to the fatal day 
of Cattreath +. Whoever he was, 
whether Aneurin or Navus, he was 
succeeded by his son, another poetical 
regent, * Prince Hoel, 6f immortal 
name f{.’’ Hoel ascended the throne 
of his ancestors at the memorable 


epoch of ®Prince Arthur’s inaugura- 


tion into the mysteries of chivalry; 
but, 


* De Rege Roderco filio Totail, que reg- 
navit Petra-Cloithe regnum Cambrense— 
beati viri prophecia—Alio idem in tempore, 
&.—MSS Bibl. Reg. 8 D. ix. Bede, 
who wrote his Ecclesiastical History in 
A.D. 731, says, that Alcluith, or Petra 
Cloith, was inhabited by the Britons in his 
time, and that it stood upon a beautiful ri- 
ver, the Cluyd, from whence it took its 
name—(Cuitas Britonwm munitissima us- 
que hodie que vocatur Alcluith, quod lingua 
eorum significat Petram Cluith ; ¢st enim 
jucta fluvium nominis illius.—Hist. Eccles. 
IV. p. 26.)—which description admirably 
depicts the sitwation of Dunbarton, the 
great western fortress, in the estuary of the 
Clyde. 


+ Vita S. Gilde; from a MS. in the lib. " 
of Pleury Abbey. 


t Vide Usserii Antiq. Eccles. Brit. fol. 
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but, unable to cope with such an in- 
trepid warrior, he fled before him in- 
into the regions.of Mona, and was 
cruelly sacrificed, amid the tears and 
lamentations of his followers and re. 
lations *. Arthur having established 
himself in the supremacy of Cumbria, 
was resolved to outshine the regal 
splendour of the former kings of 
Strath-Cliyd. For this purpose, he 
assembled the renowned warriors of 


the land, invested them with the or- 


ders of knighthood, and established 
the most celebrated court of chivalry 
at that era in Christendom, under 
the name of the Round Table. One 
of these important establishments took 
place at Carleile, in the south, and 
another at Alcluyd, denominated Cas- 
trum Arthurt, in the north-west cor- 
ner of his kingdom +. The holding of 
a round table was the popular appel- 
lation for the proclaiming of a great 
tournament, and on that account was 
not altogether peculiar to the reign of 
King Arthur, but common to every age 
of chivalry in Christendom ft. Arthur, 


* Vide Usserii Ant. Ecc. Brit. 677 and 
1103. Langhorne’s Chron. p. @9. and Vel. 
Epist. 4to. p. 150. . 

St Elred, Abbot of Rewal, in his life of 
St Ninian, written about A.D, 1150, says, 
that it was certain these western countries, 
viz. Galloway, Stradnyd, and Stradclyd, were 
governed by a proper king of their own, till 
the end of the Saxon or English period, that 
is, till the Norman invasion.—Vita S. Ni- 
niani. MSS. Bibl. Cott. Lid. vp. 111. 


+ Carleile, so frequently mentioned in 
the history of King Arthur, has by many 
been supposed to be a corruption of Caer- 
leon, an ancient British city on the river 
Usk, in Monmouthshire, which was one of 
the places of King Arthur’s chief residence: 
but this is a complete mistake, being no 
other than Carlisle, the capital of the coun. 
ty of Cumberland. Not far from this is 
still to be seen a large circle surrounding 
a mound of earth called * Arthur’s round 
table.”"—Burn’s Cumberland. Percie’s Re- 
liques, §c, 


+ Dugdale informs us, that “ the great 
baron Roger de Mortimer, having procured 
the honour of knighthood to be conferred on 
his three sons by King Edward L. he, at his 


with his valiant associates, pursued 
beyond Lochlomond the Picts who 
had dared to invade his newly-acquir- 
ed possessions. He governed his peo- 
ple with great zeal and affection, till 
he was mortally wounded in the fatal 
battle of Camlan, A.D. 542, after he 
had reignedon the throne of Cumbria 
for the space of thirty-four years *. 
Arthur was succeeded by Mearken, 
the enemy of Mungo, the venerable 
(now sainted) bishop and founder of 
the Episcopal See of Glasgow. He 
had the. sacrilegious effrontery to 
raise his foot against the meek and 
unoffending father, for which he died 
a premature and grievous death, at 
the royal Palace of Thorp-Morken +. 
After the death of Mearken, a contest 
for the supremacy of the government 
took place among the Cumbrian chief- 
tains, which left Rydderech the Ge- 
nerous in the possession of the king- 
dom. One of the principal acts of 
this munificent sovereign was the re- 
call and final settlement of St Kenti- 
“hn in his infant See. Of this king 
ederic, or Roderc, we have an au- 
thentic 


own costs, caused a tournament to be held 
at his own castle of Kennilworth, where he 
sumptuously entertained an hundred knights, 
and as many ladies, for three days, the like 
whereof was never in England before ; and 
there began the Round Table, (so called, by 
reason that the place where they practised 
those feats was environed with a strong 
wall, made in a round form.) Upon the 
fourth day the golden lion, in sign of tri- 
umph, being yielded to him, he carried it, 
with all the company, to Warwick.” —Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, 


* The old Welsh or Cumraig bards have 
a tradition, ** that King Arthur was not 
killed at the fight of Camlan, but conveyed 
away by the fairies into some pleasant 
place, whence he should return to take ven- 
geance on the Sasson, and reign over Cum- 
bria with an increase of glory.”-—Holinshed, 
b. 5, ch. 14. An. Chron. Ant. 1493. B. L 
ae "s Notes on the Pelyolbion, chant. 111, 


+ Joceline’s Vita S. Kentigerni, cap. 
xxii, p. 31. Lihwyd’s Comment. Lang- 
horne’s Chron. Reg. Angl. &c. 


, 
j 


thentic account in St Adamnan’s life 
of Columba, who relates, that he was 
the son of Tothail, and a particular 
friend of that eminent patriareh, and 
that he reigned in the sixth century 
at Dunbretton, apud Petram Cloythe*. 
Such were the principal events which 
occupied this momentous period, from 
the death of Arthur, in 542, till the 
battle of Arderyth, in 577—a space 
of thirty-five years. The British 
triads reprobate the idea of this skir- 
mish being the decisive battle of the 
Strath-Ciuyd supremacy}, Certain it 
is, however, that a battle was fought 
at this place, but from what cause is 
quite uncertain. Rydderech, the king 
of Strath-Cloyd, defeated Aidan of 
Kintire on the heights of Arderyth, 
who is stigmatised by Merlin, the Ca- 
ledonian bard, as Aeddyn Frawdag, 
the perfidious Aidan. Merlin was 
one of the champions at this conflict; 
and though his was the envied honour 
of wearing the golden torques in that 
decisive day, yet he had the misfortune, 
though undesignedly, of slaughtering 
his own sister’s son, and of witnessing 
the fall of Gwenddoleu, his lord and 
patron f, on that bloody field, * the 
sepulchre of thousands.” Merlin, tho’ 
a retainer of the perfidious Gwenddoleu, 
was highly favoured by the generous 
Rederch, whom he has celebrated in 
his “ Avallenau,” under the distin- 
tt title of “ Rhydderch Hael 
Ahwyviadur ffydd” —* Rhydderch 


Adamnan Vita S. Columb Abbatis, 
lib. 1. cap. 14. 


+ Welsh Archmology, where the cause 
is said to have been on account of a bird’s 
nest, found by one of the dogs in hunting, 
and mutually claimed by the contending 
chieftains. Vol. I. p. 151. 


$ OF the consequences of the battle of 
Arderyth, we have some account in the 
** Avallenau,” or ‘* Apple-Trees,” a Poem, 


_ which.Mr Turner has proved to be the ge- 


nuine production of Merlin, and which con- 
tains the expiring groans of the northern 
Druids.—Davie's Brit. Druids, p- 480. 
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the Liberal, the champion of the 
Christian faith *.” 

The disturbances on the borders 
have frequently arisen from the most 
trifling circumstances; yet these dis- 
turbances, once begun, were fostered 
and nourished with increasing animo- 
sity, til both nations were frequently 
involved in the geveral calamity. 

“Ina W elsh chronicle, of an old 
date, mention is made of a battle 
fought at Arderydd, probably Arthu- 
ret, upon the borders of Scotland, be- 
tween Aidan Uradwg, or the T seacher- 
ous, and Guendelous, British princes 
in the north of England, on the one 
side; and Reiderck Hoel, Prince of 
Cumbria, on the other, upon no more 
wmportant a quarrel than a lark’s nest 
and two dogs. Gwendelous fell in the 
bloody conflict, and Aidan was obliged 
to fly to the isle of Man.” 

Guthrie's Hist. of England, §c. 

This celebrated battle was fought 
in the year 593, at Arthuret, on the 
confines of Scotland, and was fatal to 
the grand mystic fabric of Druidism 
and bardic lore. Merlin of Caledonia 
commanded the right wing of the ene- 
my in this memorable conflict. He 
had the honour of wearing the golden 
insignia, the sacred torques, on this 
occasion, and appears to have been a 
brave and magnanimous hero. 

Vide Davies's Celiic Res. Druids, §c. 
Weish Archeology, 11. Saxon Chron. and 
Cambrian Register, v. Il. p. 813. 

“ That there was a celebrated 
northern prince in the sixth century, 
known by the name of Gwenddoleu, 
and literally opposed to Rhydderch, 
prince of Strath-Cluyd, in the battle 
of Arderydd, I will not take upon me 
to deny.” Brit. Druids, 464, 

This 


* Rhydderch the Liberal, the son of Tud- 
wal of Tud-Clyd, or the district of Clyde, 
was king of the Strath-Cluyd Britons, about 
the close of the sixth century, and his resi- 
dence was at Alcluyd, or Dunbarton.-- Welsh, 
Archeol. Vol. Ul. p. 11. Davies, §e. 
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This Gwenddolen, the wearer of 
the guiden voke, accordimg to the 
triads. resided on the northern con- 
fimes of the Strath-Cluxd Britons, in 
the country of Cunnimetam and Avie. 
Aidan the Perfidious, whom be joined 
im this battle, was a prince of Deira 
and Bernicta—tbe Saxeas of North- 
um eriand and Yorkshire. 

Merddvn, or Mc rim, ot Caledonia, 
Stvied ov the tratas a .£e 
of the north,” that : of tbe rex 
bevond the little Kingdom of Surah 
Clovd, and the dyer or crvimer of every 
region ; and, 10 virtue of bes bie fice, 
he was stvied Lisa: 
chief bard on the waters of Civde; and 
a personage of the first emimence and 
respectability, both as a prophet and 
He resided at Lanerca, 
hts romantic retreat, ull the period of 
his madness, when be reamed uncon- 
serously through the forests of Cale- 
donia, talking perpetually of the beau- 
ty of his Avulienaus, (apple - trees,) 
and making the desarts re-echo with 
his song. His grave rs still pointed 
out at Druom-eziar pia, or Drumelver, 
the ridge of birches, on the banks of 
the Tweed, a place of great note in 
the ancient kingdem of ‘Strath-C luvd. 

Vide Cyvoisei, 1. LU. end IV. 

Merlin must have been one of the 
princes of the people, as it was only 
permitted them to wear gold chains 5 
for the kings and princes of the Cum- 
rn were distinguished from the sove- 
reigns of all other nations in their 
wearing golden circles round their 
brows, formed of chains or bands, in 
pace of coronets or crowns, 

Giraldus Cambrensis, 11. p. 261. 

The battle of Arderydd—trom the 
Avallenaus of Merlin :— 

“ We rushed to the battle of Ar- 
deyrdd, armed with long swords and 
spears—I wore the gold torque (or 
collar) in the awful conflict—Many 
fell by my hand—but alas! my be- 
loved Gwenddolew i is DO more \— My 
sweet Avallenans, surrounded by my 
native Caledonian woods — in vain 
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shall veer fruit be sought om the 
banks ef the dark rolling stream, tid 
the chiefs of the Britems shall rash 
forth, eppesing the tumult of the Sax- 
ens. the Cumrii shall prevail, 
—ber cause shail arise—Britens shall 
rejeace,— and peace and serenity de- 
scend on the dwellings ef Com merce | 
Davies” Bret. Druids, p 330. 


Meantime Aiden, king ef the Seo- 
to-Irish tribes, confederaied 
Malgeu, the Cumbrian prince, 3 gaimst 
the Soxons, and defeated them with a 
vieat slaughtes at Ferth, or Fethan- 
lea, on the summits of Stanemore, then 
in possession ef the Britons *. They 
Were again defeated, by the same con- 
summate gene rals, in the battle of 
Letthreek, which mary thousands 
of the Saxons were leit a prey te the 
wolves ef the mountains  For- 
tune, fer a while, seems to have de- 
clared in favour of the allied princes ; 
but as the fate of war is ever varying 
and uncertain, so at w ith 
regard to Aidan and Maigou. They 
were defeated at the conflict of Kick- 
mner tT, A.D. 598, and totally over- 
thrown by the on the 
fatal field ef Dawstane in Cumber- 
land, A.D. 608 i}. 

Rydderech the Magnificent dying 
without issue, an ardent struggle 
commenced amongst the principal 

captains and chiefs of the provinces, 
with regard to the right ef succession, 
which continued for upwards of half 
a century, with all the animosity and 
savage 


* Saxon Chren. p. 22. Usher's Primer- 
dia, p. S70. Florence of Wor. and the 
Saxon Annalists. 


+ Ademnan Vita S. Columba, lik I. 
cap. ix. The Ann. of Ulster, 1037. Ogy- 
gia, (O*Fiaherty,) 473. Myrvian Arch- 
wology, &e. 

> Kirkinner, where this bloody battle 
was fought, is undoubtedly Kirkandres, on 
the contines of Cumberland, near to Lang- 
town. Vide Saxon Chron. p. 23, 

Sax. Chron. p. 24 Beda Hist. Recles. 
lib. I, cap. 34, 


‘ 
7 


savage valour incident te those 
leat and bleedy times. Orn, or 
Hoen, at leagth assumed the danger- 


ows supremacy—the fated deliverer of 


bis country from the merciless swords 
of the warrters of The 
King of Cantyre closed bis restless 
career at the battle ef Svwts-Cer~ 
men, under the command of the gal- 
leader of the chivairv, 

A.D. 642 Numerous were the 
they to engace im wih 
the tee during this dark ond destruc- 
tive period, The Dalraidac, the Dei- 
ra, and the Berurcian reculi, united 
against them +; still they maintained 
their existence as a natien, nll they 
were fleally swallowed up im that 


overwhelming torrent of colonization, 


which deluged the onee-beasted King: 
dom of ancrent Cambria, in a period 
vastiv remote from their Romanized 
origi. 

The whole of Cumberland was, as 
we have seen, inhabited by British 
tribes, at the period of Agricola’ 3 - 
vasion. The Aboriginal settlers hav- 
lng been subdued and civilized by 
their refined and cultivated imvaders, 
were by them ioitiated into the va- 
rious arts and sciences then in use, 


which gave them the superiority over | 


most of their neighbouring, though 


* Adomnan’s Vit. Col. tih, TEL. cap V. 
Colgan's Triads, p SSA Sax, Ch. Usserii 
Ant. Brit. p. Annals of Ulster, and 
the Ogygia. 

+ The Saxon Chron. the Scoto-Chron. 
the Irish Annals, &c. mention innumerable 
contiicts of the Britons with their respective 
neighbours. A.D. 671 was fought the 
battle of Cathion, between the king of the 
Cumbrian Britons, and Anfrith, the Dal. 
raidic leader. The following vear witnessed 
the strife of TIndris; and in 710 was fought 
the battle of Lough-Cleth, between the 
Seoto- Trish and the Camraig of Strath-Clayd, 
in which the latter were defeated. In 716 
happened another conflict, at the rock of 
Moinure, between the same combatants, 
when the Britons were again worsted; and 
in T79, Alcluyd, the capital of this warlike 
kingdom, was burnt and taken. 
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conquered states. After the Reman 
abdication they maintained a lenge, det 
hazardous struggle wrh the warrior 
of Deira and Rernicia, the Picts ard 
Northumbrian Saxers, whe appear 
to have everrem a great part of the 
ancient demons ef Cambria, pre- 
views to the ef their gallant 
and witrepid leader Oswy, ALD. 
OS. Egtrid, the trraat of Needy 
memory, having meduated a termda 
ble de cent inte the regions of 
hood, invested St Cuthbert with 
sacred authority of the city of Car. 
liste, beaming all us Remanized avd 
pristine glory, with the beaatifal ard 
high! v-cultivated territery areund 
‘he irruption of mmumeradle hordes 
ef barbarians from the shores of sea. 
gitt Lochha, carried death and de- 
solation along the remantie straths of 
this ence peaceable and happy King- 
dom, defacing their monuments, and 
laying their temples in ashes, Under 
the powerfal sway ef Edward lL. of 
England, this covbtry seems to have 
groaned for a conside rable period; his 
arm was extended te its remetest re- 
gions, and the sovereigns of Cumbria 
bowed the Knee im submission at his 
throne +. During these 
periods, the C frequent!y endea- 
voured to shake otf the galling voke 
and resume their wonted independ- 
ence, the glorious bequest of their 
magnanimous forefathers, The me- 
tive was noble, though ineffectual ; 
provoked by their resistance, the war- 
hke Edmund imvaded Combria with 
fire and sword, resolved on its final 
extirpation as a state, Dunmail, 
with his followers, made a gallant 
stand on the banks of the Reisbeck 
water, for the liberty and independ. 
ence of their country, They were 
over 


* Reda Vita S. Cuthberti, ¢ 27. et Beda 
Hist. 383, 

+ Flor, Wor. p. 336. Hoveden's Annals, 
421.23 
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overpowered, and the tyrant, to 
vent his wrath on a brave people 
struggling for their rights, mutilated 
the remains of Dunmaii and his two 
sons, the last of the blood royal of 
Cumbria. An immense pile of stones 
was reared over the regal corpse, as 
a testimony of affection for the vir- 
tues of a beloved sovereign and his 
princes *. Maicolm, the Scottish 
king, obtained a grant of the king- 
dom of Cumbria, of condition of do- 
ing homage to /tdmund, and guard- 
ing his frontiers against the incuy- 
sions of the Picts+. These transac- 
tions took place in A.D. 945. Dull, 
the son of Malcolm, was appointed 
hereditary prince of Cumberland, by 
Indulf { King of Scotland, in 953. 
From hence it would appear, that it 

was the office of Zunish, or presump- 
tive heir to the Scottish throne, to 
sway the sceptre of Cumbria as his 
native right, in a similar manner as 
the succeeding prince of the British 
dominions is sovereign lord of the 
principality of Wales. 

- The kindred inhabitants of Strath- 
Cluyd were exposed, during the Saxon 
heptarchy, to the same dangers and 
difficulties as their southern brethren 
in Cumberland. They had the liber- 
ties and laws of their country to de- 
fend; and the swords of the Deira 
and the Bernicia were frequently un- 
sheathed against them. Still they re 
mained a distinct people for nearly 


* Math. West. p. 336. R. Hoveden, p. 
423. Flor. Wor. 

* Op the mountainous pass between 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, near the 
road which leads from Keswick to Amble- 
side, there is a large cairne of stones, called 
Dunmail Wrays, which tradition states to 
have been erected to commemorate the de- 
feat of Dunmail, King of the Britons, by 
Edinund, in 945.—Pennant’s Tour, 111. 
37. Burn’s and Nichol’s Cumb. I. 39. 


+ Chron. Sax. p. 115. Scoto-Chron. lib, 
iv. xxvi. &e, 


+ Scoto-Chronicon, lib. iv. xxvii, 
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four centuries, after their natural ene- 
mies, the Picts, had ceased to exist 
as a nation, and were distinguished 
under the appropriate appellation /@- 
lense, amid the influx of the Franci, 
the Anglici, and the Gzlwensi, who 
rushed into their territories and finally 
settled amongst them®. After the 
death of Alpin, King of Scotland, in 
836, the Britons were involved, on 
their western extremities, in various 
conflicts with the Picts, which, being 
taken advantage of by Kenneth, son 
of Alpin, enabled him vigorously to 
oppose, and finally subdue that hither- 
to unconquered and formidable peo- 
ple. During the periods of these hos- 
tile invasions, the Cluyd Britons pe- 
netrated into the recesses of the Dal- 
raiadic kingdom, wasted the coun- 
try, and burnt Dunblane. Ku, the 
Caw of the triads, seems to have been 
the reigning king of Britain at this 
juncture, and who was shortly after 

con- 


* These direful transactions are thus nar- 
rated in a valuable M.S. entitled ** Excerpta 
ex veteri Chronico de regibus Scottorum, @ 
Kenethe, Mac. Alpin ad Mac. Malcolm, 
&c,” from whence the above notices have 
been chiefly taken. 

Innes’s Appen. No. Il. 782. 

“* Kinadius igitur filius Alpin primus 
Scottorum rexit feliciter estam annis xvi 
Pectaviam. Pictavia autem a Pictis est no- 
minata, quos, ut didiximus Kinadius, dele- 
vit. Deus enim eos pro merito sue malitia 
alienos ac otiosos hereditw dignatus est fa- 
cere: quia illi non solum Deum, missam ac 
preeceptum spreverunt, sed et in jure equi- 
tatis aliis @qui pariter noluerunt. Iste vero 
biennio antequam veniret Pictaviam Da- 
brieta2 regnum suscepit. Septimo anno reg- 
ni reliquias S. Columbe transportavit ad 
ecclesiam quam construxit: et invasit sexies 
Saxoniam, et concremavit Dunbarre atque 
Maiiros usurpata. Britanni autem concre- 
maverunt Dulblaan, atque Danari vastave- 
runt Pictaviam ad Duanan et- Duncalden. 
Mortuus est tandem tumore ani. Id. Febr. 
feria vitia in Palacio Forthuir tabaicht.”— 
Ex. MSS. Bibl. Cold. -V. (supra) p. 603. 
Et in Codice MSS. Bibl. Cott. Vit. A. 24 
Suxon Chron, et Ran. Hegd. Polychron. p. 
210, 
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connected with Kenneth, king of 
Scotland, by the marriage of his sister. 
From the era of this reconcilement, 

the Dalraid and the Britons began to 
act in unity; and Eocha, the son of 
Ku, was advanced to a share in the 
supremacy of the kingdom*. Ku 
was assassinated by the envious and 
ambitious Ardgaw, whose fall was 
revenged by his brother-in-law, Con- 
stantine II. by the slaughter of Ard- 


-gaw, in A.D. 871 +. 


In 870, the Vikings, from the Trish 
shores, made a formidable descent on 
the Western confinesof Strath-Cluyd ; 
besieged their capital, sacked it, 
Jaid waste the surrounding country, 
and returned the subsequent year to 
Dublin, with immense spoil, and 
many captivest. In this age the 
Britons had frequently to undergo 
the fatal scourge of Healfodane, the 
modern Attila of that devoted king- 
dom ; and in 875, the Irish, sallying 
from the East, wasted Strath-Cluyd 
and Galloway. The Avallenaus of 
Lanerck, under whose shades and in 
whose romantic falls they had de- 
lighted to sing, had now no longer 
any attractions for the oppressed Bri- 


* Eochodius autem filius Ku, regis Bri- 
tannorum, nepos Kenadi, ac fil. regn. an. xi. 
Licet Giricium vel Grigum, fil. alii dicunt 
hic regnasse eo quod alumnus, ordinatorque 
Eochodio, fiebat. Cujus secundo anno, Aid 
fil. Niel moritur, ac in pono anno ipso die 
circi eclipses solis faeta est. Eochodius 
cum alumno suo expulsus est nunc de reg- 
no. Ibid Supra. 

+ Constantinus fil. Kinadi regnavit xvi 
annis. Primo ¢jus anno Mael Sechnael rex 
Hybernensium obiit, et Aid. fil. Niel tenuit 
regnum; et post duos annos vastavit Am- 
laib (id est Anlaphus Danas) cum gentibus 
suis Pictaviam et habitantes eam a Kal. 
Januar. usque ad festum S. Patricii. Tertio 
iterum anno Amlaib trahens cetum (exerci- 
tum) a Constantino occisus est paulo, post 
ab eo bello in xiv. ejus facto in Dolair in- 
ter Danarios et Scottos: occisi Scotto in 
Coach Cochlum. Normani annum integrum 
degerunt in Pictavia. bid. 

Vide Brompton’s Annals——Fordun’s 
Scoto Chron. 


538 
tons: the thistle shook its grey head 
on the walls of Alcluith, and the night- 
owl hooted in the abodes of princes, 
with strains of sorrow. ' Many of the 
Britons departed, under the conduct 
of the noble Constantine, for another 
and more congenial country, where 
the harpies had never waked the 
echoes of their rocks, nor the eagles of 
Deira flapped their pinions on the 
cloud-capt summits of the mighty 
Snowdon. Constantine was attack- 
ed by the Saxons at Clochmaben, and 
cruelly slaughtered* ; but his intrepid 
emigrants avenged his death, for- 
ced a passage for themselves across the 
Sulwath, and finally regained the 
wished-for country, where they form 
a distinct people, even at this day.— 
After a series of unimportant succes- 
sions and conflicts, the fate of this 
once-powerful kingdom was deeided 
on the bloody plains of Vacornar, 
where the noblest of the British war- 
riors fell contending against the unit- 
ed armies of'the Scots and Picts, un- 
der their successful leader, Kenneth 
ILI. of renowned memory. In 975, 


Dunwallan, the last of the Cumraig 


princes, and the gallant defender of 
his country, retired to Rome after 
this decisive conflict, and sought for 
that happiness in the exercise of a 
spiritual, which is seldom to be found 
in a temporal warfare. Thus fell 
that great, though hitherto little no- 
ticed monarchy, the Regmun Cam- 
brense, which had existed as a nation 
for the space of five hundred years, 
surrounded on every hand with a 
powerful and warlike enemy, and ex- 
posed to the incursions of foreign de- 
predation. Thus pass the mighty 
monuments of human greatness, and 
thus states and empires have their 
rise, their periods, and deciine. 


Alpha- 


— 


* Chron. of the Welsh princes. Myr- 
vian Arehwol. II. p. 481. Lhuyd’s Com- 
ment, p. 41, Sax. Chron. p. 110, 
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584 Population of the Principal Towns of Great Britain. 
Alphabetical List of the Population of 


the Principal Towns of GREAT 


BritTAILy. 


A BERDEEN 

Old Aberdeen, 
Ayr, 
Alowick, 
Alloa, . 
Arbroath, 
St Andrews, 
St Albans, ° 
Andover, 
Annan, . 
Ashby-dela- Zouch, 
Abergavenny, 
Ardrossan, 
Bristol, . 
Birmingham, . 


Bath, 


Bolton, Great and Little, 


Boston, . 
Bury-Lane,_. 
Bury St Edmunds, 
Bishopwearmouth, 
Brechin, 
Brentford, 
Bridgewater, 
Bedford, . 
Burton on Trent, 
Bridport, 
Brecon, . 


Bainard C, astle, 


Borrow stonness, 


Buckingham, 
Basingstoke, . 
‘Bangor, . ‘ 


Bishop Auckland, 
Berwick, 
North Be 


Barnet, . 
Biackburn, 
Brighton, 
Hurntisland, 
Banff, 

Biggar, 
Coventry 
Cheste 
Colche ster, 


Car ‘hisle 
Cc ambridge, 
Canterbur 


21,639 
13,751 
6,291 
5,426 
5,096 
5,280 
4,511 
3,653 
3,295 
3,341 
3,141 
2,815 
2,52 
71,297 
80,753 
31,406 
24,149 
8.180 
8,762 
7,986 
7,000 
5,559 
5,301 
4,911 
4,005 
3,979 
38,597 
3,196 
2,986 
2,919 
2,987 
2,656 
2,383 
1,807 
7,740 
1,727 
1,579 
15,083 
12,032 
1,934 
8,603 
1,376 
17,928 
10,140 
12,544 
12,531 
11,108 
10,200 


Cheltenham, . 
Campbellton, 
Croyden, 

Colne, . 
Cirencester, 
Chesterfield, 
Coldstream, 
Cumnock, Old, 
Calder, Mid, . 


Castle Carey, 


Cupar, . 
Culross, . 
Crail,. 
Caermarthen, . 
Crieff, 
Clackmannan, 
Dundee, 
Dudley, . 
Derby, . 
Dover, . > 
Deal, 
Durham, 


Darlington, . 
Dunfermline, . 
Dalkeith, ‘ 
Dunbar, ‘ 
Dunse, . 
Dorchester, 
Dunstable, 
Dingwall, ‘ 
Dunkeld, 


Devizes, 
Dumfries, ‘ 
Dunbarton, =. 
Dunblane, 


De nbigh, 
Dysart, . 


Edinburgh, 


Exeter, . ‘ 
Ely, ‘ 
Elgin, . 
Ellesmere, 
Evesham, 
Falkirk, : 
Frome, . 
Faversham, 
Falkland, 
Flint, . 
Forres, . 
Forfar, . 
Glasgow, 
Greenock, ‘ 


8,320 
7,807 
7,801 
5,336 
5,540 
4,476 
2,584 
1,991 
1,408 
1,4.06 
4,758 
1,611 
1,600 
7,279 
3,300 
3,605 
29,616 
13,925 
13,043 
9,074 
7,351 
6,763 
5,059 
11,649 
4,709 
8,965 
3,082 
2,540 
1,616 
1,500 
1,360 
3,750 
3,121 
2,733 
2,714 
1,578 
82,244 
18,896 
4,249 
4,602 
5,369 
3,068 
9,929 
9.493 
3,655 
2,317 
1,433 
2,925 
5,652 


100,749 


19,042 
Port- 
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Port-Glasgow, . 


Greenwich and 


Gosport, 
Gloucester, . 
Grantham, 
Gravesend, . 
Guilford, 
Gainsborough, . 
Hull, 
Hereford, 
Huddersfeld, 
Hamilton, 
Holywell, 
Hinckley, 
Haddington, 
Hertford, 
Harwich, 
Hawick, 
Haverford, west, 
Holyhead, 


Huntly, 
Hastings, 
Harrowgate, 
Ipswich, 
{averness, 
Ives, St. 
Ilfracombe, 
Inverkeithing, 
Kilmarnock, . 
Kendal, 
Kelso, . 
Kirkaldy, 
Kilsyth, 
Kirkintulloch, 
Kirkcudbright, 
Kirkwall, ° 
Keswick, 
Kirkly Lonsdale, 
‘Ninghorn, 
Kinross, 


Knaresborough 


London and Southwark, 


Liverpool 
Leicester, ‘ 
Lynn (Kings) 
Leith, . . 
Lancaster, 
Lichfield, ‘ 
Ludlow, 
Linlithgow, . 
Lochmaben, . 
August 1816, 


4 


5,116 
36,780 
7,788 
8,289 
3,646 
8,119 
2,974 
5,172 
26,792 
7,306 
9,671 
6,453 
6,394 
6,058 
4,370 
8,900 
3,732 
8,688 
3,093 
$,005 
2,764 
1,823 
1,583 
13,670 
10,757 
3,281 
1,934 
2,400 
10,148 
7,505 
4,408 
3,747 
3,206 
$5740 
2,763 
1,715 


1,683 | 


1,368 
2,204 
2,214 
4,234 


000,546 


94,376 
$5,951 
23,146 
10,259 
20,363 
9,247 
5,022 
4,150 
2,557 


2,392 


Lanark, 
Langholm, 
Lauder, ‘ 
Manchester, . 
Macclesfield, . ‘ . 
Maidstone, ‘ ‘ 
Montrose, 
Mansfield, 
Musselburgh, ; 
Monmouth, . 
Morpeth, ‘ ° 
Maidenhead, . 
Melrose, 
Marlow, Great ‘ ‘ 
Maldon, ‘ 
Moffat, 
Middlewich, . ‘ 
Marlborough, ‘ 
Nottingham, . 
Norwich, ‘ 
Newcastle upon Tyne, . 
Newark, ‘ 
Newcastle under Line, . 
Newbury, 
Newport, Hants 
Nantwich, ‘ 
Newmarket, 
Northallerton, 
Northwich, 
Oldham, 
Oxford, 
Ormskirk, 
Plymouth, ‘ 
Portsmouth and Portsea, 
Preston, 
Pool, . . ‘ 
Peterborough, ; 
Pontefract, 
Pembroke, ‘ ‘ 
Port Patrick, . ‘ . 
Peterhead, 
Penrith, 
Penzance, ‘ é 
Reading, ‘ 
Rochester, with Chatham and 
Stroud, 
Rochdale, ‘ 
Richmond, York, . ‘ 
Renfrew, . é 
Rochford, 


§,607 


2,636 
1,742 
98,573 
12,299 
9,443 
8,955 
6,816 
6,398 
3,503 
3,244 
3,203 
$,132 
2,799 
2,679 
1,824 
1,232 
2,579 
$4,253 
$7,256 
27,587 
7,236 
6,175 
4,898 
3,855 
3,999 
1,91 7 
2,234 
1,382 
16,140 
12,931 
3,064 
56,060 
40,567 
17,065 
16,948 
4,616 
3,674 
8,605 
2,415 
1,302 
4,707 
1,191 
5,022 
10,788 


21,722 
6,723 
3,633 
3,056 
2,305 
1,214 
Rothe 
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Epitaphs 
and Sepulchral Insevi 
riptions. 
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that harmony which was his chief delight 
upon earth. 


In vita felicitate dignos mors reddit felices. 


"In the Canongate church yard, on 
a plain stone. 
To the memory of Mary Ryan, &c. 


See there all pale and dead she lies : 

For ever flow, my streaming eyes ! 

Kly, Hymen, with extinguish’d fire ! 
Fly, nuptial bless and chaste desire ! 
Mary’s fled the loveliest mind, 

Faith, sweetness, wit, together join’d. 
Dwelt faith and wit and sweetness here— 
Y view tbe change, and drop a tear. 


Grayfriars’? church-yard— 


Sacred to the memory of Dame Darcy 
Brisbane, widow of Sir Walter Maxwell of 
Pellock Bart. and youngest daughter of the 
late Thomas Brisbane Esq. of Brisbane. 
Died at Edinburgh, July 2, 1810; who was 
equally distinguished for her exalted piety, 
benevolence, and Christain virtue, as she 
was esteemed for her amiable disposition and 
dignified manners. 

Prov. XXXI. 29. 


Now she has dropt her cumbrous clay, 
And joyful soars the shining way ; 
While kindred spirits spread their wings, 
And bear her to the King of Kings. 
4.ong had she known the Saviour’s love, 
And fix’d her heart on things above : 
Long had she run, with even pace, 
A useful, not uncertain race: 
With various gifts and graces fraught, 
By. the unerring spirit taught, 
She warn’d, allur’d with fervent zeal, 

. Nor dar’d religion to conceal : 
And now she shines in endless light, 
In all her Father’s glories bright, 
A spotless robe to her is given, 
And all the glorious joys of heaven; 
She sees with joy the Saviour’s face, 
And sings the triumphs of his grace ; 
Then casts her crown beneath his throne, 
And glory gives to God alone. 


This Monument is erected by her Ne- 
phews and Trustees, Col. Brisbane of Bris- 
bane, and Archibald Swintown Esq. W. S. 
as a mark of their affection and regard, 


On the late Provost Coulter. 

In memory of William Coulter, Esq. 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, who, after dis- 
tinguishing himself by industry, rectitude, 
and usefulness in his station—sustaining with 
honour many offices in the Magistracy of 
this City—died, in the chair of its zovern- 
ment, on the [4th day of April 1810, aged 


Epitaphs and Sepulchral Inscriptions. 874 


56 years. This stone is erected by an af- 
fectionate Widow and an only son.—The 
widowed mother is cailed to inscribe this 
stone with a tribute to her only Sun, Ensign 
William Coulter, who lately joined in rais« 
ing it. Having chosen the Military Profes- 
sion, and served two campaigns in Portu- 
gal, daily gaining on the esteem of his 
equals, and confidence of his superiors, he 
fell, on the 16th May 1811, aged 21, at the 
battle of Albuera, bearing the colours of the 
66th Regiment, and bequeathing to an af- 
flicted parent the sweet consolation that he 
was worthy of his country. 


In New (or West) Grayfriars? 
church — 


Sacred to the Memory 
Of that celebrated schelar and worthy man, 
Thomas Ruddiman, A. M. 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library near fifty 
years. 
Born Oct. 1674, within three miles of the town 
of Banff. 
Died at Edinburgh 19th January 1757, 
In his eighty-third year. 


Post obitum benefacta manent eternaque virtus, 


Non metuit Stygiis ne rapiatur aquis. 
This tablet is erected, as a respectful tribute, 
by his relative, Wm, Ruddiman, M. D. 


M.DCCCI. 


In Liberton church aisle, about 2 
miles S. from Edinburgh, is the fol- 
lowing inscriptioo— 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Margaret, the Wife of Robert Stewart, 
of Alderston Esq. 

And youngest daughter of Wynne Johnston, 
of Hilton Esq. 

Who was suddenly taken ill while bathing, 
and surviving but a few hours, died Sep- 
tember the 6th, 1804, aged 33 years. 

If obedience as a Daughter, 

And affection as a Wife ; 

If urbanity of manners, and fascinating 
excellence of character, 

Seeking pleasure, by imparting happiness to 
others ; 
or 
If the blessing of the poor and needy 
Could have averted ’till old age the hand of 

Death, 
She would not have been prematurely 
snatched away, 
In the prime of life and enjoyment of health, 
From her endeared husband and loving pa- 
rent ; 

Nor had this Monument been now erected 
(A sad memorial of unfeigned sorrow) 
To attest her virtues, 

And the grief of her surviving Be er 
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On Lord Stair of Newliston, at 
Kirkliston, over the S. door— 


X VIRTVTE DECET NON.I. P. SANC- 
VINE NITI.- 


M.DCXXIX. 


If ye wold live and die in peaec, 

Then love mercy and justice; 

And keep frae guil your conscience clear, 
As strave the man who lyeth here. 


Peebles church-yard, 22 miles 5. 
from Edinburgh— 


On Mr James Gray, late schoolmaster in 
Peebles and formerly in Dundee. 


Erected in memory of James Gray, late 
schoolmaster in Peebles, who died on the 3d 
of June 1810; and Ann Thomson, his 
spouse, who died on the Ist of May 1788; 
also Isobe! Mash, his spouse, who died on 
Sth Oct. 1808; and seven of their children. 


Sacred to those whose lifeless, cold remains, 

Here, mouldering, mingle with their native 
clay, 

Who, whilst on earth, employed their ut- 
most pains, 

Tp social acts to sooth life’s rugged way. 


In Lauder church-yard— 


On Alexander Thompson. 
Here lyes interr’d an honest man, 
Who did this church-yard first lie in ; 
This monument shall make it known 
That he was the first laid in this ground. 
Of mason and of masonrie 
He cutted stones right curiously. 
To heaven we hope that he is gone, 
Where Christ is the chief corner stone. 


In Montrose church-yard— 


Here lyes the bodeys of George Young 
and Isobel Guthrie, and all their posterity, 
for more than fifty years dackwards. Novem- 
ber 25th 1757. 


Haddington church-yard— 


On Mareon Gray the schoolmaster wife’s 
monument, 
If Modesty commend a wife, 
And Providence a mother, 
Grave Chastity a widow’s life, 
We'll not find such another 
In Haddington as Marcon Gray, 
Who here doth lie till the Doomsday. 
She deceased 29 December 1655, and of 
her age 60. 


The following singular epitaph ap- 
pears on a headstone in the church- 
yard of Storington,in the county of 
Sussex— 


Condition of the Slaves at Algiers. 


Here lies the body of Edward Hide; 

We laid him here because he died. 
We had rather 

It had been his father ; 

If it had been his sister, 

We should not have miss’d her 3 

But since ’tis honest Ned, 

No more shail be said. 


Guilsfied church - yard, Montgo- 
meryshire— 
David Williams, 
Died June 30, 1769. 


Under this yew tree 

- Buried would he be, 
Because his father he 
Planted this yew tree. 


Coventry— 
On John Pye, a Farmer. 


Here lies John Pye ! 
Oh! oh! 

Does he so ? 

There let him lye. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Particulars respecting the Condition 
of the Slaves at ALGIERS, 


APTAIN Croker of the Royal 

Navy, in his letter to a member 
of parliament, has, in a plain and 
simple manner, but with an honest 
warmth that does the highest credit 
to his feelings, detailed some of the 
atrocities at Algiers, of which he was 
a spectator no longer ago than July 
last (1515.) Captain Croker com- 
manded the Wizard sloop of war, 
which was ordered to Algiers by 
Lord Exmouth, and on that service 
beheld the attack of a small Dutch 
Squadron by the Pirates, who were, 
however, fortunately too weak for it, 
or, in the sufferings of the captive 
crews, Captain Croker would have 
had to. witness even more misery than 
it was otherwise his fate to encoun- 
ter. What he did see, however, was 


sufficient ; for the very next 
ay after his arrival at Algiers, on 
enquiring into the purport of a paper 
which he saw in the hands of the 

British 


‘ 
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Condition of the Slaves at Algiers. 
British Vice Consul, he found it to — 


be a subscription fer the relief of 
nearly three hundred Christian Slaves, 
just arrived from Bona, the most 


eastern part of Algiers, after a jour- 


ney of many days. These poor 
wretches having been brought with 
the usual ceremony to the Dey’s feet, 

were ordered to their different des- 
tinations ; such as were able to go to 
their bani, or prison, were sent there ; 
but the far greater number were ob- 
jects for the hospital, which Spain, in 
her better days, humanely established 
for the relied of the Christian slaves in 
Algiers, being the only one in that 
city. When Captain Croker enquir- 
ed into the particulars of the capture 
of these wretched people, he found, 
on the authority of all the Consuls in 
Algiers, that they were a part of 
three hundyed and fifty seven, who 
had been taken by two Algerine pi- 
rates, carrying English colours, by 


which stratagem they were decoyed 


within their reach. Landed at Bo- 
na, these unhappy people had been 
driven to Algiers like a herd of cattle. 
Such as were no longer able to walk 
had been tied on mules, and many 
who had become still more enfeebled, 
were murdered without ceremony ! 

On their journey fifty-nine expired ! 
One youth fell dead the very moment 
they brought him te the feet of the 


‘Dey; and ‘within six days from their 


arrival at Alwicrs, nearly seventy 
men were delivered by death from 
the inhumanity of these monsters in 
human shape ! 

Captain Croker was on a subse- 
quent day at the quarries, where he 
saw the Christain slaves and the 
mules driven promiscuously to the 
same labour by their Alyerine mas- 
ters, and was struck with indignation 
and surprise when they referred him 
to the British Consul, to prove that 
many of them were ‘actually made 
‘slaves, whilst under English passport, 


granted for the express purpose of 
supplying ovr armies with grain. 
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Irom the same testimony, it ap- 
pears that when the Island of Ponza 
was surrendered to Britain, the great 
addition of the British garrison and 
squadron occasioned considerable an- 
xicty for the maintenance of the in- 
habitants themselves, as well .as of 
their new masters. Under this pres- 
sure, the British Commander encour- 
aged a spirit of commerce in the na- 
tives, by granting them passports to 
different places, to procure grain for 
the use of the Island, and as a further 
protection, to carry the British flag. 
What was the consequence ?—when 
met by the Algiers, they threw the 
British flag into the sea, and dragged 
them into captivity ; nor has our Consul 
ever been able to obtain their release. 
Captain Croker was surrounded by 
these miserable men, who, with tears, 
inguired if England knew their fate, 
or if they were to expect mercy ‘from 
our all-powerful nation. 

A smiliar case is that of two bro- 
thers of the name of Tereni, natives 
of Leghorn. These gentlemen te- 
turning from England to their own 
country, although im possession of a 
passport from General Oakes, were 
taken by the pirates, robbed of 
£.2000 worth of property, and carri- 
ed intoslavery. Their fate was made 
known in London, and the Secretary 
of State directed the British Consul 
to use his influence for their release ; 
but what is even British influence in 
Algiersall that he has been able to 
obtain for them, is permission to live 
under his protection, on the condition 
of paying a dollar a-month for not 
working in the mines. 

Well, but after all, none of these 
are absolutely British Subjects. Have 
patience—according to Captain Cro- 
ker, there are at this moment in irons 
and in slavery at Algiers, the captain 
and crew of a Gibraltar trader.— 
Their little vessel was taken and 
confiscated, and our Consul has been 
repeatedly refused their release, al- 
though he has many times offered 


proofs 


& 
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proofs of thir being British Subjects. 
Yet all this is borne with indiflerence. 
On the same respectable testimony 
rests the following description of the 
bani or prison of Algiers, where many 
Christian victims are at this moment 
wasting out their lives in hopeless 
misery. This wretched receptacle is 
placed in one of the narrow streets of 
Algiers. On entering the gate, there 
is a small square yard for the slaves 
to walk about ; in this place they are 
locked up on every Friday ; and as 
on that day they do not work, they 
are allowed nothing but water by the 
Algerine Government*. From this 
place Captain Croker ascended by a 
stone staircase into a gallery, around 
which were rooms with naked earth- 
en floors and damp stone walls.— 
Each of these rooms is furnished with 
an iron-grated window and a strong 
door, and two of them contain 
twenty-four things resembling cot- 
frames, with twigs interwoven in the 
middie. ‘These are hung up one a- 
hove another round the room, and 
those slaves alone are admitted to the 
luxury of such a bed as can pay for 
it. Captain Croker is at a loss for 
a comparison for this loathsome pri- 
son and these abominable cells; 7 
they had light, he thinks they would 
most resemble the houses in which 
Negroes in the West Indies keep 
their pigs! ‘Phe stench was so into- 
Jerable, the captain and his whole 
company could scarcely endure it; 
ene gentleman nearly fainted. 
The. food of the slaves consists 
of two black loaves of half a pound 
each, which are their daily bread ; 
they are allowed neither meat nor ve- 
_getables, those exeepted who work at 
the Mariua, who get ten olives a-day, 
and such as are in the Spanish Hos- 
pital, which that government supports 
as well as itis able. This Hospital 


A humane Turk, however, left his 
whole fortune to furnish each of the Chris. 
van slaves with a loaf om that day. 
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was also visited by Captain Croker, 
who saw its floors covered with un- 
happy beings of every age and of 
both sexes, men at the age of sixty, 
-and children who could not be more 
than eight, the whole of whom had 
their legs swelled and cut in such a 
horrible manner, as seemed to dety 
recovery. ‘Lhere, among several 
Sicilian females, he saw a poor wo- 
men, who burst into tears, and told 
him that she was the mother of eight 
children, and requested him to look 
at six of them, who had been slaves 
with her for thirteen years! We left 
these scenes of horror,” writes Cap- 
tain Croker, * and in going into the 
country, J met the slaves returning 
from thetr labour. The clang of the 
chains of those who are heavily troned, 
called my attention to their extreme 
fatigue and dejectian, they being at- 
tended by infidels with large whips \”’ 
—The women are procured by de- 
scents on the Italian coasts; their 
fate is most horrible in every sense, 
as well as that of their children, 
whether girls or boys ! 

Whatever produces forbearance on 
the part of Great Britain, to out- 
rages in which at least her honour is 


implicated, it is not purchased by any 


extraordimary respect on the part of 
the infidels. ‘The influence of the 
British Consul is certainly greater 
than that of the Consul of any other 
nation, for it extends, says Captain 
Croker, to his being able to avoid in- 
sult to his person and establishment 
—and barely that. A Turk came te 
rob the garden of the present Consul, 
sand was secured by him until he 
heard from Algiers respecting his 
punishmeut. The next day an order 
arrived for aii the Consuls to leave 
their country houses and reside in the 
city: this they refused to do, and, 
wonderful to relate, they were per- 

mitted to remain. : | 
As to the treatment of less respect- 
ed nations, a short summary will suf- 
fice. The Danish Consul was once 
actually 


i 
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actually taken to the bani, and irons 
put upon him, until Denmark paid 
some tributary debt! The Swedes 
are obliged to farnish artists for mak- 
ing gunpowder ! The French govern- 
ment in 1815 sent them a_ builder 
for their navy! The Spanish Vice 
Consul was seen by-Captain Croker 
working in irons with the other slaves ! 
And ail this is endured from a ban- 
ditti, whom an American expedition 
of half-a-dozen ships of war has re- 
duced into complete humiliation—a 
government of four thousand Janissa- 
ries, for, except in extraordinary em- 
ergency, neither Arab nor Moor is 
entrusted with arms. 

Algerine poliiics are purely pirati- 
cal, and founded upon the law of the 
strongest. ‘They cease to rob when 
they can rob no longer, and recom- 
mence as soon as they are able, and 
ihis so regularly, that hyprocrisy, one 
of the most hateful of all vices, they 
must be acquitted of, for by a general 
profession, all particular perfidy is 
rendered legal. Thus, when they 
think themselves strong enough to de- 
mand tribute, they demand it, with- 
out the slightest reference to the past, 
or taking the least trouble to compose 
a well-written manifesta in the name 
of Alla and the Prophet. This is at 
least consistent ; and, deluged as we 
have been for many years with cant- 
ing announcement, one cannot but 
feel a comparative respect for that 
Dey of Algiers mentioned by Dr 
Shaw, who, in answer to the remon- 
strance of the British Consul, on the 
lawlessness of his Corsairs, exclaimed 
with a candour which even Christian 
Monarchs might emulate, ‘ My 
good friend, what avails this long 
story, the Algcrines are thieves, and 
Zam their Captain !” 

The Code of Algiers is curious.— 
If the owner of a Corsair loses it, he 
is obliged to build another. 
soners are considered as dead, ran- 
som never being proposed for them.— 
Whatever damage is done by bom- 


All pri- 


bardment from an enemy, the sufferers 
are obliged to replace, or all that they 
have left is confiscated. 

it would be wrong to take leave of 
Captain Croker without quoting his 
manly and aflecting appeal to the 
gentlemen of fortune who visit the 
Mediterranean for pleasure :—“ 
own,” says this gallant and humane 
oflicer, “ L cannot but wish that some 
of those English Gentlemen, who tra- 
vel in search of pleasure in the Medi- 
terranean, would pay Algiers a visit 
even for one week; L am sure they 
could not fail to feel, like me, the de- 
gradation to which the Christian name 
js exposed, and to endeavour, on their 
return home, to exert their abilities 
and influence in a cause, which no 
one doubts to be meritorious; but 
which actual inspection would make 
every man feel to be a solemn, reli- 
gious, and moral duty.” 

Another very extraordinary and 


kiudred disclosure to that of Captain — 


Croker, was made a few years ago by 


Mr Jackson in his account of AZoroc-. 


co, a disclosure which is less excita- 
ble of horror and indignation, in one 
sense, than the atrocities of the Al- 
gerines and Tunisians, but in another 
is absolutely more so, as it implies a 
species of neglect on the part of states. 
men to the sufferings of “British sea- 
men which approaches to criminality. 
Would it be believed, that the minis- 
ters of a people wliere national taxa- 
tion amounts to sixty or seventy mil- 
lions annually, have left shipwrecked 
mariners to languish, for years, in the 
barbarous custody of the African Be- 
doweens, for want of a fend, whieh, 


one year with another, would scarcely 


amount to £.100 ¥ annum ! 


The reader is to be informed, that 
one part of the African coast, lying 
between the latitude of 20 and $2 
degrees north, is a desert country, in- 
terspersed with immense hills of loose 
sand, which are from time to time 
driven by the wind into various forms, 
and so impregnate the air for many, 

miles 
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miles out at sea, as to give the atmos- 
re an appeayance of hazy weather. 
Navigators, not aware of this circum- 
stance, néver suspect, during such ap- 
pearances, that they are near land, 
until they discover the breakers on 
the coast, which is so extremely shal- 
low, that a man may walk a mile in- 
to the sea without being over his 
knees, so that ships strike when at a 
very great distance from the beach. 
Added to this, there is a current 
which sets in from the west towards 
Africa with conceivable force and 
rapidity, of which the navigator not 
heing aware, loses his reckoning, and 
in the course of a night, perhaps, 
when he expects to clear the African 
coast in lis passage southward, he is 
alarmed by the appearance of shoal 
water, and, before he has time to re- 
cover himself, finds his ship aground 
on a desert shore, where neither ha- 
bitations nor human being 1s_ visible. 
in this state hiv fears are soon in- 
creased, by a persuasion that he must 
either perish in fighting a horde of 
wild Arabs, or sabmit to become their 
exptive ; for soon after a ship strikes, 
some of these wandering savages strol- 
ling from their Duar, or encampment 
in the deserts, perceive the masts 
from the sand hills; and without 
conting to the shores, repair to their 
hordes, perhaps twenty or thirty miles 
off, to apprise them of the wreck, 
when they immediately assemble armed 
with daggers, guns, and cudgels.— 
Sometimes two or three days or more 
elapse before they make their appear- 
ance on the coast, where they awuit 
the usual alternative of the crew, 
which is either to deliver themselves 
up, rather than perish with hunger, 
or to throw themselves into the sea! 
When the former takes place, quarrels 
frequently ensue among the Arabs for 
the possession of the sailors, and im 
disputing for the Captain or mate, 
because he is better dressed, or that 
he discovers himself to them, some 
other way, They afterwards go in 
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boats and take every thing possible 


from the vessel; and then, if the sea 
does. not dash it to picces, they set it 
on fire, in order that it may not serve 
as a warning to other ships which 
may be so unfortunate as to follow the 
same course! Sometimes the seamen 
resist ; but, in consequence of the dis- 
parity of numbers, it 1s always to no 
purpose ; and, when obliged to yield 
at last, they are frequently massacred 
in revenge. When this is not the 
ease, their suflerings are great, almost 
beyond conception; for the Arabs, 
who are nearly naked themselves, im- 
mediately strip, them, allowing them 
only some slight covering about the 
leins, and then march them barefoot 
sometimes nearly fifty miles a-day, 
which distance, as they will often go 
themselves without food, they oblige 
their prisoners to perform also. A 
little barley meal and water once a- 
day is all they have to feed upon at 
the best of times, und in this state of 
misery they are marched from one 
part of the desert to another to the 
different slave markets to be so/d, in 
which expeditions it is necessary to 
add, that the major part die of fatigue 
and hunger. At last the survivors 
usually fall into the hands of Jew 
traders, who travel from Wedinoon 
with tobacco, salt, and cloth, and who 
purchase them upon sepculation. As 
these Jews hope they will bring more 
in the way of ransom than of sale, 
they generally write to Mogadore to 
have the Consuls of the different na- 
tions informed; but the latter having 
no fond for the purpose, frequently 
are unable to do any thing, and. in 
consequence a preat lapse of time 
takes place, and a poor wretch is 
often four or five years in captivity 
waiting official interference. In con- 
sequence of this delay, the Jews are 
becoming indisposed to purchase them 
from the Arabs; and losing that 
chance, all hopes of deliverance are 

abandoned. 
Mr Jackson mentions an instance 
which, 
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which, for the credit of this country, 
we would wish to disbelieve. It is 
that of a British seaman ransomed by 
a private individual in Mogadore, 
who relied on the British Consul, for 
repayment, but the latter had no au- 
thority to that effect. An appeal was 
made to government in vain, and it 
was not until two years after, and 
then with great difficulty, and move 
trouble than- individuals can usually 
expect their mercantile correspondents 
to take, that the sum expended (only 
pounds) was reimbursed by 
ronmongers’ Company, from a fund, 
of tain The difh- 
culty in this instance operated, as it 
was natural it should do—no other 
person would advance money on so 
precarious a prospect of reimburse- 
ment, and, in consequence, many 2 
poor seaman may have groaned out 
his life in the desert ; those only of 
the most robust and strong constitu- 
tions being able to endure a length- 
ened captivity under such miserable 
privations. To shew in its proper 
colours the barbarity of the neglect 


complained of, and how trifling a 


disbursement is necessary to rectify 
the evil, the following statement, by 
Mr Jackson, of the number of ships 
lost on the western coast of Africa in 
the manner just described, during 
sixteen years, namely, from 1790 to 


1806, is submitted to the reader : 


Ships lost, 30. 
Of which the English amounted to 17 
French - 
Americans 


Dutch, &e. - 


The crews of the above ships were 
estimated at above 200, which are 
thus accounted for : 

Young men and boys seduced or 
threatened into Mahometan- 


Old men, &c. who sunk under | 


Disposed of by sale and irreco- 
Redeemed, after four or five 
years’ captivity, by various 
means, but generally by pri- 
vate subseriptions among the 
Christian residents at Morec- 


80 


Total, 200 


Now, if the above account be ana- 
lysed, it will be seen that very little 
more than half the number were Bri- 
tish subjects, and that less than 4 
thousand pounds would bave redeem- 
ed the whole. Yet an Englishman has 
had it in his power to come forward 
and testify to the world that his 
Christian countrymen are often buried 
alive in the deserts of Africa for want 
of ransom. Whether the scandal has 
been removed since Mr Jackson’s 
publication, is not known; but those 
persons of wealth and humanity who 
may feel themselves interested in the 
fate of the suffering and abandoned 
mariner, would do well te inquire. — 
Official compassion operates very 
sluggishly, and as sighs from the 
African desert cannot very readily 
be heard in the circles of this ‘metro- 
polis, the same indifference may ex- 
ist in the present time. ALM 

It has already been observed, on 
the authority of Mr Jackson, that. 
the Ironmongers’ Gompany finally re- 
imbursed a commercial firm in Mo- 
gadore the ransom of a British sea- 
man. That act of humanity it seems . 
is due to the posthumous charity of a. 


-Mr Thomas Bretton, a Turkey mer- 


chant, who left £.26,000 to the said 
Company, the proceeds of one half of 
which were to be applied to the deliver- 
ance of British captures in Barbary. 


—Quere—How is the said fund appro- 
-priated? ‘for, according to Mr Jack- 


soh, it would be more than sufficient 


-to answer every demand for the 
» wrecked seamen; and as to Algiers 


their 40 and ‘Tunis, whatever may be the fact, 


August 1816. 
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as they do not acknowledge to the 
detention of native British subjects, 
it is presumed that the bequest of 
Mr Bretton is not affected from those 
quarters. Without being acquainted 


with the particular directions of the 


will, it would be impertinent to 
tion the worshipful company of lite. 
mongers; but the aflair, simply as sta- 
ted by Mr Jackson, would imply no 
great concern on the part of Mr 
Bretton’s legatees to find objects for 
his bounty. The notoriety of the 
existence of such a bequest to the 
Lronmongers’ Company, for such a 
purpose, can. do it no harm, but, on 
the other hand, by opening.a way to 
applications, it may aflord it the plea- 
sure of more amply fulfilling the be- 
nevolent intentions of no mean bene- 
factor, 


Account of the Ravages of the Plague 
in TRIPOLI. 


(From Tutxy’s Correspondence, during a 
ten years’ Residence at the Court of Tri- 


poli, ) 
April 29, 1785. 
i the last few weeks several cou- 
riers have crossed the deserts from 
Tunis to this city, disseminating the 
plague in their way ; consequently the 
country round us is every where infect- 
ed. Even the Moors now allow it; but 
their precautions are rendered asclesi, 
by not continuing them; for though, 
from circumstances, they are induced, 
at one moment, to check an iadinies}- 
minate intercourse between the sick 
and healthy, ey give way to it the 
next, 

Last night, a little midnight, 
the wife of the Bey,. Lilla Aisha, with 
the three eldest princesses, Lilla Uda- 

cia, Lilla Howish, and Lilla Fati- 
ma, walked thro’ the streets by torch 
light, from the castle to a mosque, to 
make offerings and worship at. :the 
shrine of one of their ith Marabuts. 


They were completely surrounded by 
their ladies, who were again encircled 
by black slaves, round whom preceeded 
the eunuchs and mamelukes of the cas- 
tle; the hampers, or Bashaw’s body 
guards, followed. The 
were accompanied by their brothers, 
the two youngest princes, Sidy Ha- 
met and Sidy Useph, with their suite. 
It was one of those fine calm nights, 
with a brilliant clear sky, peculiar to 
the Mediterranean. Nota breath of air 
disturbed the cloud arising from the 
aromatic vapour that enveloped this 
body, as it moved slowly along. Some 
minutes before it approached, a warn- 
ing cry was heard from the Chaoux, 
(herald), who carried a-decisive de- 
nunciation of death to all who might 
attempt to view this sacred procession. 
Guards hurried through the streets 
to clear the way, and the loud cheers, 
or song of Loo, loo, loo, sung by a 
at number of their best female 
voices, selected for that purpose, were 
heard at a great distance. The prin- 
‘ces, their suite, and all the male at- 
tendants, waited at the gates of ‘the 
mosque, till the princesses had com- 
pleted their oblations, which lasted 
about half an hour, when they aj! re- 
turned in the same order to the cas- 
tle in which they had left it. | 


, May 27, 1785. . 

It is against the Mussulman’s faith 
to number the dead; they are not, 
therefore, exactly aware of the in- 
creasing mortality ; but the castle is 
much infected ; one of the princesses, 
a child of six years old, died two days 
since, and one of the three remaining 


‘queens of the last sovereign was bu- 


ried to-day. By the Bashaw’s orders, 
her funeral was attended by several of 


the officers of state, and by four black 


slaves, freed by him in compliment to 
this relict of his father’s. _ She was 


buried in very rich clothes, and with 
all the jewels. found in her possession. — 
The four enfranchised ‘slaves who 
followed her were worth about four 


princesses 


ad 
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hundred pounds: they cost from five 
to six hundred mahboobs* each. 

A long succession of coffins, pur- 
posely kept back for some hours, 
were carried close after this queen’s 
funeral, to profit by the mass (much 
grander than usual) that was to be 
performed for her. From the rich- 
ness of most of these coffins, they ap- 
peared; in the bright glare of the sun, 
a line of burnished gold, too dazzling 
for human sight. ‘The castle gates 
were for the first time closed to-day, 
allowing only a partial admittance.— 
Four people were taken ill there yes- 
terday afternoon who were perfectly 
well in the morning; they were 
brought out “vf the castle last night 
at ten, and died at midnight. ‘Two 
of them went raving mad, and they 
were all afflicted with large swellings 
on different parts of the body when 
they died. 

The symptoms of the plague at 
present are, that of the person being 
seized with a sort of stupor, which 
immediately increases to madness, 
and violent swellings and excruciating 
pains terminate, in a few hours, in 


death. 


The Bashaw expresses reat regret 


_at the thought of the Christians shut- 


ting their houses so soon, as the 
country is in so famished a state 5 for 
he savs, that will declare it in a state 


of infection, and prevent the arrival 


of grain. The Christians’ houses will, 
however, all be closed in about a 


week, each one hiring a set of ser- 


vants to remain with them imprisoned 


ull the plague is over. Halls, win- 


dows, and terraces are undergoing a 
scrutiny for a strict, and, we fear, a 
long quarantine. ‘The terraces and 


| windows fronting the street are to be 


secured from the servants, and the 
halls prepared for a mode of receiving 
what is wanted, with safety to the 
family. When it is requisite to change 
a servant,.or to take an additional 


” A mahboob is about seven shillings. 


one in, it is only done on condition that 
the servant will bathe upon entering 
the house, and submit to remain in 
one room a fortnight, to ascertain 
his not having the plague. Many 
jars, containing several pounds each, 
are prepared with ingredients for fu- 
migating the apartments, two-thirds 
of which are bran, and the rest equal 
parts of camphire, myrrh, and aloes. 


This perfume, and small quantities of . 


gunpowder, are burnt daily throughout 
the houses. All animals and fowls 
whatever are sent out of the Christian 
houses, for fear of the infection being 
communicated by their hair or fea- 
thers. 
June 23, 1785. 

The plague now depopulating this 
place is said to be more severe than 
has been known at Constantinople for 
centuries past, and is proved by cal- 


- culation te destroy twice the number 


of people in proportion to those that 


died of the same disorder lately at 'Tu- 


nis, when five hundred a-day were 
carried out of that city. ‘To-day, up- 
wards of two hundred have passed 
the town gate. The city of Tripoli 
contains 14,000 inhabitants, and the 
city of Tunis 30,000. 

Our house, the Jast of the Chris- 
tian houses that remained in part 
open, on the 14th of this month com- 
menced a complete quarantine. ‘The 


hall on entering the house is parted 


into three divisions, and the door 
leading to the street is never unlock- 
ed but in the presence of the master 
of the house, who keeps the key in 
his own possession. It is opened but _ 
once in the day, when he goes bim- 


self as far as the first hall, and sends © 


a servant to unlock and unbolt the 
door. The servant returns, and the 
person in the street waits till he is 
desired to enter with the provisions 
he has been commissioned to buy.— 
He finds ready placed for him a ves- 
sel with vinegar and water to receive 
the meat, and another with water for 
the vegetables. 
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Among the very few articles that 
may be brought in without this pre- 
caution is cold bread, salt in bars, 
straw ropes, straw baskets, oil poured 
out of the jar, to prevent contagion 
from the hemp with which they are 
covered ; sugar without paper or box. 
‘When this person has brought in all 
the articles he has, he leaves by them 
the account, and the change out of 
the money given him, and retiring 
shuts the door. Straw, previously 
placed in the hall, is lighted at a con- 
siderable distance, by means of a 
light at the end of a stick, and no 
person suffered to enter the hall till it 
18 thought sufficiently purified by the 
fire; after which a servant with a 
jong stick picks up the account and 
smokes it thoroughly over the straw 
still burning, and loeking the door, 
returns the key to his master again, 
who has been present during the 
whole of these proceedings, lest any 
part of them should be neglected, and 
on the observance of which, it may 
sately be said, the life of every indi- 
vidual im the house depends. 

Eight people in the last seven days, 
who were employed as providers for 
the house, have taken the plague and 
died. ‘Those who were too ill to return 
with what they had bought, consigned 
the articles to the next neighbour, 
who faithfully finishing his commis- 
sion, which has been always done, of 
course succeeded his unfortunate 
friend in the same employment, if he 
wished it, or recommended another ; 
it has happened that Moors, quite 
above such employment, have with 
an earnest charity delivered the pro- 
visions to the Christians who had sent 
for them. The Moors perform acts of 
Kindness at present, which, if attend- 
ed by such dreadfal circumstances, 
would be very rarely met with in most 
parts of Christendom. An instance 
very lately occurred of their philan- 
thropy: a Christian lay an object of 
misery, neglected and forsaken ; self- 


preservation had taught every friend 
to fly from her 
her mother! But she found in the 
barbarian a paternal hand : passing 
by he heard her moans, and concluded 
she was the last of her family; find- 
ing that not the case, he beheld ber 
with sentiments of compassion mixed 
with horror. He sought for assist- 
ance, and till the plague had comple- 
ted its ravages and put an end to her 
sufferings, he did not lose sight of her, 
disdaining her Christian friends, who 
left her to his benevoient care. 

The expence and the danger of 
burying the dead has become —— 
and the boards to make the coffins so 
very scarce, that the body is brought 
out of the house by friends to the 
door, and the first man they can pre- 
vail on, carries it over his shoulder or 
in his arms to the grave, endeavour- 
ing to keep pace with the long range 
of coffins that go to the burying- 
ground at noon, to take the advan- 
tage of the great mass, ‘To-day the 
dead amounted to two hundred and 
ninety. 

A Genoese doctor, who has been 
here some years, receiving a fixed sa- 
lary from the court of Tripoli, and 
from all the consuls residing here, 
had orders from the Bashaw to repair 
to the castle. On his not immediate- 
ly obeying the summons, a guard was 
appointed to bring him there by force; 
but the doctor being conscious that 
he must immediately fall a victim to 
the plague, without a chance of miti- 
gating its horrors in the castle, being 
unfortunately a malady that yields 
not to medicine, determined to elude 
their search, and embarked, without 
being discovered, on board the vessel 
in which Haggi Abderrahman sailed 
for Europe. His departure is consi- 
dered as a serious misfortune by all 
the Christians, as the deadly hand of 
disease, in instances where medical 
aid would probably save, must now 


unopposed seize on its prey, | 
| The 


pestilential bed, even | 
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( July 1, 1785. 

The cries of the people for the loss 
of their friends are still as frequent as 
ever ; not a quarter of an hour passes 
without the lamentations of some new 
afflicted mourner. No more masses 
are said in town at present for the 
dead, but the coflins are collected to- 
gether, and pass thro’ the town-gate 
exactly at noon, when the great mass 
is performed over all at once, ata 
mosque out of the town, in their way 
to the burying-ground. The horrors 
of the melancholy procession increase 
daily. A Moor of consequence pass- 
ed to day, who has not missed this 
melancholy walk for the last fifteen 
days, in accompanying regularly some 
relic of his family. He is himself 
considered in the last stage of the 
plague, yet, supported by his blacks, 
he limped before his wife and eldest 
son, himself the last of his race. 

- Since the beginning of this dread- 
ful infection, which is only two months, 
three thousand persons have died in 
this town (near one-fourth of its inha- 
bitants), and its victims are daily in- 
creasing. It must be said, that the 
Moors, in all maladies, have great 
disadvantages, arising from the man- 
ner the people here treat their sick. 
1 believe it to be often a doubt, whe- 
ther the patient dies of the malady he 
labours under, or by the hand of those 
attending on him. They seem to 
have but a slender knowledge of phy- 
sic: fire is one of their chief remedies ; 
they use it for almost every thing,— 
for wounds, sickness, colds, and even 
for head - aches, they have recourse 
to a red-hot iron, with which they 
burn the parts affected. ‘They per- 
form amputations safely, though in 
a rough manner; but in all kinds 
of diseases, such as fevers, &c. it is 
thought one-fourth die of the disor- 
der, and three of the remedies made 
use of. They will give fat boiled up 
with coffee-grounds to a child of three 
months old for a cough, and to a man 
in a high fever a dish called tarshia, 


made of red pepper, onion, oil, and 
greens; or a dish called dazacen, a 
kind of stiff batter pudding, dressed 
with a quantity of oil, and garnished 
with dried salt meat fried, known by 
the name of kadded. When per- 
son is thought to be dying, he is im- 
mediately surrounded by his friends, 
who begin to scream in the most hi- 
deous manner, to convince him there 
is no more hope, and that he is already 
reckoned amongst the dead! ‘The 
noise and horror of this scene cannot 
surely but serve to hurry the patient, 
worn down already by sickness, to 
his last state. If the dying person be 
in too much pain, (perhaps in a fit), 
they put a spoonful of honey in his 
mouth, which in general puts him out 
of his misery—(that is to say, he is 
literally choaked) ; when, by being 
treated diflerently, or even left to 
himself, he might, perhaps, have 
recovered. Then as, according to 
their religion, they cannot think the 
departed happy till they are under 
ground, they are wasbed instantly, 
while yet warm; and the greatest 
consolation the sick man’s friend can 
have, is to see him smile while this 
operation is performing, as they look 
on that asa sign of approbation in 
the deceased of what is doing; not 
supposing such an appearance to be # 
convulsion, occasioned by washing 
and exposing to the cold air the ua- 
fortunate person, before life has taken 
its final departure. This accounts for 
the frequent mstances that happen 
here of people being buried alive ;— 
many of the Moors say a third of the 
people are lost in this manner. 

A merchant, who died here a little 
while ago, was buried in less than two 
hours after they thought he was dead. 
In the evening of the same day, some 
star passing by the burying-ground 

rd dreadful cries, and when they 
came into town they reported what 
had happened. As this man, whose 
name was Bio, was the last buried 
there that day, bis friends went in the 


morning 


i 
i 
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morning early to look at his grave, 
which they opened, and saw him sit- 


ting upright: he had torn off all his 


clothing, but was suffocated. 

It is the custom here to visit often 
the spot where the remains of a friend 
are deposited. The women mostly 
pay these visits, and generally ona 
Friday, the eve of the Mahometan 
Sabbath, when they believe the dead 
to be in general commotion, every 
one awakened up, visiting his rela- 
tions or friends that lay near him: 
and this extraordinary idea is one of 
the reasons why they attach so much 
consequence to the dressing of the 
dead ; as they say (justly, while they 
harbour this idea), what could equal 
the indignation of a deceased friend, 
to find himself at so great an assem- 
bly indifferently dressed, through the 
neglect of those nearest related to 
him when he died? ‘The tombs are 
white-washed, and kept in constant 
repair. ‘The most miserable women 
here will observe these customs, even 
at the expence of their daily bread. 
poor Jewess will buy a basket 
(called here a cuffa) of lime, and go 
herself to decorate and white-wash 
the grave of any near relation she has 
lost, and plant fresh flowers round it, 
clearing the ground carefully of every 
thing she thinks ought not to grow 
there. The tombs of the great are 
distinguished. by a marabut, or small 
chapel, being built over them, which 
is kept in the nicest repair imagin- 
able, and supplied daily with the most 
expensive flowers placed in china va- 
ses during the life of any near rela- 
tion. 

There is here, belonging to the fa- 
mily of a Bey, a tomb kept in the 
highest preservation; it is in a bury- 
ing-ground not far from town. Lights 
ure always kept burning in it, and a 

great number of fine: fresh bouquets 
and fresh Arabian’ jessamines, thread- 
ed on a thin slipwf the date leaf, are 
bung in festoons and . tossels .all over 
the grave. This little chapel is open 


on the four sides; it has arches fron 

the top to the ground, closed with 

iron rails, handsomely wrought and 
ilt. 

The appearance of the variegated 
fresh flowers arranged with taste, and 
their delicious fragrance, added to the 
clean, pleasant, and solemn place they 
are in, has for the moment a forcible 
effect on the imagination. ‘This is 
the only tomb, except those of the 
royal family (in the great mosque in 
town) that is se well preserved. — 

The moment a death happens in a 
family, the alarm is given by the 
shrill sereaming of the words towdliah 
woo, repeated incessantly by the res 
lations and every body in the house. 
These cries, heard at a great distance, 
bring every female acquainted with, 
or dependent on the family, to scream 
over the dead, and mourn with the 
nearest relations of the deceased ;— 
and it strikes one with the greatest 
horror to see the afflicted widow or 
mother, half dead with grief for her 
loss, obliged (according to the custom 
of her country) to receive the visits 
of not less than a hundred different 
women, who come to condole with 
her, ‘They each take her in their 
arms, they lay her head on their 
shoulder, and scream without inter- 
mission for several minutes, till the 
afflicted object, stunned with the con- 
stant howling and a repetition of her 
misfortune, sinks senseless from their 
arms on the floor! They likewise 
hire a number of women who make 
this horrid noise round the bier, pla- 
ced in the middle of the court-yard 


of the mansion, over which the wo- 


men seratch their faces to such a de- © 


gree, that they appear to have been 
bled with a lancet at the temples; 
after the ceremony is over, they lay 
on a sort of white chalk to heal the 
wounds and ‘stop the blood. These 
women are hired indifferently at bu- 
rials, weddings, and. feasts; at the 
two latter, they sing the song loo, loo, 
doe, and extempore verses. ‘Their 

voices 


“ 
\ 
4 


additional ona 
expences of the poorer peo- 
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voices are heard at the distance of 
half a mile. ‘The Bedouins differ from 
the ‘Tripolians in this ceremony of the 
bicr: they do not scream so much 
over it; they only sing extempore 
verses on the departed, their relations 
dancing slowly im a circle round it. 
It is the custom here for those that 
can afford it, to give on the evening 
of the day the corpse is buried, 
a quantity of hot dressed victuals to 
the poor, who come to fetch cach 
their portion, and form sometimes im- 
mense crowds and confusion at the 
doors—this they gall the supper of the 


grave. 

The singularity of these customs, 
which I have witnessed myself, will, 
I hope, recompense you for the length 
of my letter. 


July 20, 1785. 


w the beginning of this month, 
owing to the increased ravages of the 
plague, the events connected with it 
assumed a more horrid character ;— 
and instead of shining coffins, Imans 
and friends, to make up. the sad pro- 
cession, five or six corpses were bound 
together, all of them fastened on one 
ammal, and hurried away to the 
grave! Collogees (soldiers) were ap- 
pointed to go through the town and 
clear it of objects who had died in the 
streets, and aere lying about. A fe- 
male, in the agonies of death, they 
would have seized upon, while the 
spark of life was still lingering, had 
not the frighted victim, with great 
exertion, extended a feeble arm, and 
resisted the disturbers of her last mo- 
ments, imploring the patience of the 


collogees till they came their next | 


round. 

A circumstance has just been for- 
tunately discovered that was adding 
dreadfully to the increase of the plague 
and the foulness of the air. The Cyde, or 
governor of the Jews, had laid a tax 

_of twenty (or. five pounds) 
| burials, to defray the 


ple ; in consequence of which, to avoid 
this tax, a very great number of bo- 
dies were buried in the Jews’ premi- 
ses. ‘They dag graves in the yards» 
belonging to their houses, and from the 
necessity of making them only at 
night, for fear of discovery, the bo- 
dies became so offensive, as to betray 
them during their operations, and oc- 
casion the death of numbers by this 
dreadful. proceeding. Many poor 
wretches, who had no friends to la- 


‘ment or bury them, flocked round the 


consulary houses and died under their 
wails, and many bodies were laid 
there by their surviving friends, from 
whence they were removed with great 
inconvenience and expence. Madness 
continued till lately to prevail in those 
attacked with the plague. A slave 


in a state of delirium escaped from 


the castle, and the poor wretch run- 
ning through the town before the 
people could prevent him, jumped 
over the battlements, and was dashed 
to pieces; many people in the same 
deranged state, were met in different 
parts of the town, ‘The castle has 
exhibited a much more melancholy 
scene of destruction than any. other 
part of the city, which was accounted 
for by the immense number of people 
it contained. Almost all the chief 
oflicers of state are dead. The Bey 
has lost two fine boys. For the eld- 
est, all the flags of the consulary 
houses were half masted, and the ves- 


‘sels in the harbour fired minute guns 


till lazero (afternoon), when the body 
being buried, the flags were all hoist- 


ed, and the ships fired twenty-one 


guns each. 

In the last six weeks this dreadful 
pestilence has carried off two-fifths of 
the Moors, half of the Jews, and nine- 
tenths of the Christians, who could nct 
procure the conveniences necessary 
for a quarantine ; but the violence of 
the contagion has decreased so much, 
that for some time past not more than 


seven or eight have died in a day, we 
‘ therefore flatter ourselves it is nearly 


, 
4 
‘ 
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ever. fale some of the houses hi 
are met went tbe last that bed 
wet al and these whe base them, wie dard 
fer so, bs the ec- 2 state toe bad we be from 
com tae spot, aad were ebliced ts be 

Hades Usepa lest bis wile, chidres were wanderimg de- 
vod all the childree be had be ber, Tibet 3 ineed te ai 
m the phere. His them. Toe tewe was almost 
bis siteation at that time was as popcated rarchy two people walk. on 
remariabe was ed together. Use seltary 
Hos famciy were thee liege cas of thrwoewk the streets, bas 
tows. After bus wile bod fallen a med by bosimess, lest in 
vectum te the bes died be bis 
so taxt, thet there remaieed nobody eves, was wih mournful surpre te tx 
te attend Be: He was at sane om the empty arcand 
thes tome attacked with the Whee streeis be passed wtheur = 
csorder, and incapable of passime the a living creature them; for beside 
ma from ome apartment ize of the placue, before x = 
te tae other where the childrea Lay, breke out im thas caty, many of the 
He was averse te patting themte inhabitants, at the st mcenve- 
gether ome apartment, bopang mienee, left their heuses, and Scd to 
‘sat seme cme maght escape by Tenis, (where the placucthen raced) 


being Givaded from the rest. Unable 


te avead starvimg tbe dreadiui fa- 


te remeamn woth them all, when he mane thal preceded it bere. 

took beave of them im the evening. he 

placed only 2 jar of water br each of - 
thear beds. Ia the meruing. bardly 

able to scppart bimself, be anxieesiy Dress end Mummers of the Moonisu 
went from roem te roem te visit Ladies in the States. 
and dais found ene dead, or éving, 

till the whele bad expired.- His next (Prem the Same. ) 

great trouble was their interment, Dee. 2, 


which, from bis own Miness, and the 
scarcity of people mear bim te assist, 
wus so long delayed as to render it 
simest impossible te remove them — 
He himself for many days 
withost the sight of a living objec 

and was deprived of food for me 


leagth of tame, as to be aware that 
the want of it impaired his senses - 
be woald then, from necessity, rise 
and supply himself with such grain er few weeks. From this circumstance, 
T am enabled to give vou an exact 
account of a Moorish teilet. Nothing 


bed 


have the remains of bis children inter- with proced 


The city of Tripoli; after the 
gee, exhibited an appearance aw. 


WE vesterday paid a confidential 
visit to the ambassador's famtty. 
As we were net expected, the ladies 
were bathime. A bderrabman’s daech- 
ter, Lilla Udocia, was the first. that 
appeared, wrapped Up just ext of 2 
as 
customs in this country generally do, 
pl with the most ancient descriptions... 
It 


theameives.” The Meorsh lady 
ver dressing beret gale 
wader several hours. The Roman 
ladaes* are desermbed te 
very ageat ua thear dress thear 
bad each a part of the 
weet te them; eme had the 
ef tae hair, another mazaged 
Lae pertumees, a thard ef tbe 
& fowrth om the aed 
comes. Ile asamelar manner the 
staves Wanted woth the numeress ar 
teks pecessarvy te dress and a- 
dere their matress around deca, 
wane ure er dtes- 
sors, as they term them dere, attend- 


ed te perform the distinct office of: 


paming am perfasiug the haar, 
ranging the evebrows, om the 
cosmetics and tac evelasbes, 


pattamg em the jewels, placamg the 


To shew to what an the Roman 
carned their passion for thee 
suffices te remeat what Deom says 
ef Peppea, Gest mistress, and afterwards 
wi ef Nera, be caused to be fllew- 
ef im all her jourmies by herds of she asses, 
the milk of which was used te make ber 
baths, for preseev the whaiemess and de 
ueacy of her skin. Roman laches were 
S® wae im this respect, that they used a 
campesition for preserving the 
freshoess of with which 
they made a paste that they laid upon their 
faces Nike a mask. Authors also inform 
us of their aitemtion in consulting their 
glasses foc the adjustment of their head- 
dress, descriting imgemously their starts of 
rage and revenge, whee the women who 
Greased them, that were either their slaves 
or their freed-wemen, did not acsording w 
their bhirg: 

She hurries all her handmaids to the task : 
Her bead alome will twenty dressets ask. 
Psecas, the chief, with breast and shoul- 

ders bare, 

Trembdiing, considers every sacred hair : 

If any straggier from his rank be found, 

A pinch must for the mortal sin compound. 
Psecas is not in fault ; but in the glass 
The dame's offended at her own il! face, 
Dion Cass. GO, Dryden's VT. 
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ool 


bead~dress, and lastly, the 
wihne Douce. 

A ef the mebest Araluan 
perfumes and waters wer 
wed, and cloves reduced te the fimest 
powder, somply Oy Uemaelves, were 
prepared r quantity thaw ap 
peared to be used af 5 
mat they proved ter the 
present The whole of ths 
pouder, & quarter ef a 
was pet raze twe large tresses ef Daur, 
desceading frem cack ade ef the 
bead behind, which were phaited te a 
size far bevend what the greatest 
quantity ef hair gtewmg ea the bead 
could accompusd, dy & Quart 
ty ef Black silk them, pre 
streag perfumes by the slaves 

seat; bere they have ve wea of 
talse bar, The operatien of panating 
the evelashes with a black tuacture, 
haad om by a geld bedhin, Very te- 
dius, and the methed of shaping the 
eyebrows, by palling ont every single 
haar, Was evidently mest 

fal. 

Lalla Udeeia’s patience, and the 
pain she suiléred while having her 
eyes and evebrews aderucd, proved 
that the African lady is ne less anx- 
um her endeavours to please, 
than eme brought up at the most 
splendid ef the European courts, 

Lalla Udueia, with a interesting 
countenance and manner, and a fine 
person, is net strictly handseme but 
when dressed, her face, which had 
undergone an entire change, wore the 
appearance ef beauty, ‘This lady, m 
embellishing nature, does not follow 
the custem of the country. The 
Circassian and the Moorish: ladies 
adorn and pamt themselves with dif 
ferent views: the former endeavour 
to heighten the beauties, or hide the 
defects of nature ; the latter only to 
add to the consequence of appearance, 
and the respect she wishes to show 
to those for whom she dresses, leaving 
nature entirely out of the qvestion. 


Se perfectly are the features altered 
| af 


» 4 


was saad the dies 
August 1816. 
~ 
> \ ~ 
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of some of the Moorish ladies when 
attired in gala, that their nearest 
friends meeting them by accident can- 
not possibly know them. 
When Lilla Uducia was dressed, 
one of her women covered her fingers 
with costly rings, which had the ap- 
‘ pearance of shining jet, having been 
stained that colour with juice of hen- 
- na,an herb growing here; another at- 
tendant threw over her a string of 
old and silver charms; and a third 
Frought her an embroidered silk 


handkerchief. In receiving the string , 


of charms, a preference is attached to 
the taking it from the hands of those 
they suppose most interested for them, 
and this often creates a jealousy a- 
mong the attendants, each one being 
eager to deliver them into the hands 
of their mistress, or to put them on 
her. | 

The Moorish ladies are in general 
occupied in overlooking a numerous 
set of slaves, who make their sweat- 
meats. and cakes, clean and grind 
their wheat, spin, and, in short, are 
set about whatever seems necessary 
to be done. ‘The ladies inspect by 
turns the dressing of the victuals, and 
for the time spent in this way, two 
sets of slaves are in attendance ; one 
set perform the culinary operations, 
while another staiion’ themselves 
round their mistress, removing instant- 
ly from her sight any thing that may 
annoy her, and using fans without 
intermission, to keep off flies, or in- 
sects, while she leans on one or other 
ef the slaves, walking about to direct 
and overlook what is doing. 


One of the reasons given, why even 


the ladies of the royal family must 
minutely attend to this part of their 
duty is, to prevent the possibility of 
any treachery being practised in pre- 
paring their husband’s meals. 

ours the Turkish or Moorish ladies 
have to spare for amusement, is spent 
iM singing and dancing. Abderrah- 
_tman’s eldest daughter and the pretty 


Greek tied up a swing the morning 
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after they came to live near us, which — 
constituted. a great part of the day’s 
amusement : their black slaves and 
servants served for play-fellows.— 
They seemed none of them, from the 
first, to want spirits, except the Greek, 
in whose most cheerful moments there 
was a melancholy and care spread over 
her countenance, that reminded us of 
her losses, and of the anxious solici- 
tude she felt, that the ambassador 
might be convinced she had acted up 
to all his wishes in his absence. ‘This 
painful, and sometimes dangerous dif- 
fidence of their husbands, must be the 
constant companion of the best female 
characters in this part of the world, 
where continual plots, the consequence 
of jealousy and interest, are working 
against them by all around them. 
Lilla Uducia is united to one of the | 
Bashaw’s chief officers, of the name 
of Hadgi Murat, a renegado; for, 
according to ‘the lawg of the country, 
she could not marry a subject. Her 
husband was one of her father’s Nea- 
politan slaves, and his origin unfor- 


tunately very obscure. The princesses 


who marry renegadoes are not consi- 
dered subject to their husbands, and 
esteem them no higher than the mean- 
est of their slaves; and they often 
regret being allied to men, who, from 
their manners, are totally unfit to ap- 
pear in their presence. In such cases, 
the father’s birth does not affect the 
children: they, as the descendants 
of Lilla Uducia, and the grandchild- 
ren of the Bashaw, lose none of their 
consequence. Lilla Uducia’s eldest 
son is intended by the Bashaw to be 
sent ambassador to Naples very soon. 
Hadgi Murat has amassed immense 
riches in the service of the Bashaw ; 
but in pecuniary matters Lilla Uducia 
need -not consult her husband, 
word from the Bashaw is always suf- 
ficient to render her wishes complete. 
Her apartments were. richly furnish- 
ed, and her attendants very numerous; _ 
herself and her eldest daughter, (by 

a former husband) a young lady a- . 
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boutfifteen, were superbly dressed with 
a profusion of gold and jewels. She 
dwelt agreat deal on the misfortune of 
her quitting the castle, attributing it 
entirely to the machinations of the un- 
derlings of the palace, who, as Lilla 
Uducia says, live only by selling the se- 
crets of the family from one part of it 
toanother. She remarked how much 
more fatally and easily plots were 
carried on against the peace of the 
royal family, than against that of any 
other people m Tripoli, owing to the 
ladies being almost wholly excluded 
from all information but what is 
brought to them by a set of flattering 
interested dependants. Lilla Uducia 
expected her accouchementevery day ; 
she was not well, and therefore we 
staid with her but a short time.— 
This morning we received another in- 
vitation from her to repeat our visit 
in the afternoon, as the Bashaw’s 
wife and the princesses would be 
there, to congratulate her on the 
birth of her son since we had left her. 
We went, and were much surprised 
to find the house crowded with several 
hundred visitors so soon after such an 
event, and a very grand repast, con- 
sisting of hot viands of every kind pre- 
pared for all those who were of suffi- 


cient consequence to remain to par- 
take of them. 


The Bashaw’s wife and the prin- 
cesses were in the room with Lilla 
Uducia, all in full gala. prin- 
cesses changed their dresses several 
times for richer habits, and the Moor- 
ish ladies brought dresses with them 
to do the same during their visit.— 
One of the princesses, Lilla Howisha, 
who is a bride, very lately married to 
the Rais of the marine, had her arms 
painted very curiously, similar to 
two bands of black lace round the 
thick part of the arm; and her fin- 
gers were deeply stained, to near the 

rst joint, of the finest jet, to. shew 
off the diamonds and jewels with 
which they were covered. All the prin- 
cesses had bracelets round their an- 
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cles of an immense size, of solid gold, 
weighing from‘ three to four pounds 
each. ‘Lhe infant was brought round 
in a new gold tissue mantle, lined with 
satin, and it was laid in a quantity 
of fine white loose cotton in a neat 
basket. 

Disapprobation was strongly dis- 
played in the nurse’s countenance 
while she by order shewed the infant 
to the Christians ; she covered it as 
much as she could with the charms 
that it wore, and at every look the 
Christians bestowed upon it, she wet- 
ted her finger and passed it across the 
forehead of the baby, pronouncing at 
the same instant the words “ Ali 
Barick,” (a prayer to Mahomet to 
preserve it from bad eyes*,”’ or 
malicious observers). Before the 
apartment, in a covered gallery that 
surrounds the square area in the mid- 
dle of the house, Indian mattings, 
Turkey earpets, and silk cushions 
were placed, and long tables raised a 
very few inches from the ground, On 
the tables were placed all sorts of re- 
freshments, and thirty or forty dishes 


of meat and poultry dressed different 


ways; there were no knives nor forks, 
and only a few spoons of gold, silver, 
ivory, or coral. When the ladies 
were seated, Lilla Halluma and the 


princess, with their attendants, walk- 


ed round the tables during the repast 


to attend upon their guests, according 


to the Arabian custom. The tables 
were completely filled with the differ- 
ent dishes; there was no room for — 
plates, nor were they required, for 
when a number of ladies had eaten 
what they chose out of one dish, it 
was changed for another. The be- 
verage was various sherbets, some 
composed of the juice of boiled raisins, 


very sweet; some of the juice of 


pome- 


__ ©, This ancient prejudice, still general 
throughout Africa and Asia, appears to have 
existed from the earliest times. ; 


'«* Nescio, quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat 
” : 


agnes. Virgil. 


? 
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pomegranates squeezed through the 
rind; others of the pure juice of or- 
anges. These sherbets were copious- 
ly supplied in high glass ewers placed 
in great numbers on the ground, re- 
minding one much of the ancient 
scriptural paintings. After the dishes 
of meat were removed, a dessert of 
Arabian fruits, confectionaries, and 
sweatmeats, was served ; among the 
latter was the date bread. ‘This 
sweatmeat is made in perfection only 
by the blacks at Fezzan, of the ripe 
date of that country, which is superior 


to all others. They make it 1m the 


shape of loaves, weighing from twenty 
to thirty pounds; the stones of the 
fruit are taken out, and the dates sim- 
ply pressed together with great 
weights: thus preserved, it keeps 
perfeetly good for a year. When 
the dessert was finished, the blacks 


brought towels with gold-embroidered 


ends, and soap and water, which was 
very acceptable to the ladies, who 
had used neither knife, fork, nor spoon 
during the whole repast. | 


On a Plan practised in Ixpia for 
Cleaning Hemp. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


ig is well known, that the natives - 


of India accomplish, by the most 
simple and easy means, many very 
useful processes in the arts, which, 
with us, require complicated opera- 
tions or expensive machinery, and 
not unfrequently the employment of 
both. Whether the passage which I 
am about to quote from the Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society may have 
attracted the notice to which it seers 
well entitled in this point of view, I 
am not informed. If it has not, sure- 
ly no apology can be necessary for 
pointing it out to the notice of the 
Hrustees for the encouragement of our 
Scottish manufactures, 


The passage to which I allude re- 
gards the culture and cleaning of 
hemp, and is contained in the 10th 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, re- 
published in London in 1811. ‘The 
paper is entitled “ Remarks on the 
Agriculture of Dinajpur,”? by W. 
Carey. I shall transcribe nearly the 
whole of what he says about the 
hemp :-— 

“ Coschorus Olitorius, Coschorus 
Capsularis, and Crotularia Juncea are 
sown in April, May, or June. The 
fibres of these plants are much used 
for cordage and for making sackcloth, 
and are very valuable for these pur- 
poses. The AEschynome Cannabina 
is sometimes, though but seldom, sown 
in this district, but is more abundant- 
ly cultivated in the southern parts of 
Bengal. The fibre of this plant 1s 
less valuable than that of the Coscho- 
rus, There are two varieties of the 
Crotularia Juncea ; one, sown at this 
season, often grows ten or twelve feet 
high—the other variety is sown in 
October, and rises to the height of 
four or five feet. , 

** After the earth is properly plough- 
ed, cleansed, and pulverized, the seeds 
of these plants are sown very thickly. 
The natives say, that they should be 
sown so thick together that a serpent 
cannot creep between them. This 
prevents the plant from throwing out 
blanches *, which would be highly in- 
jurious to the fibre. 

** As the growth of these plants 1s 
extremely rapid, the crops suffer but 
little from weeds ; if the weeds, how- 
ever, should be numerous, they must 
be extirpated by the hand. 

** When the sana+ has done flower- 
ing, and the seed vessels have nearly 
attained their full size, some time be- 
fore the seeds ripen, it is cut mee 

an 


. So in the London copy— robabl 
mistake. py—probably by 


+ Crotularia Juncea. Sana, sunna, or sun, 
is the Bengal name for hemp. 
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and tied in small bundles, each con- 
taining ten or a dozen plants. ‘The 
bundles are then set upright in wa- 
ter, about a foot or a foot and a half 
of the lower part of the stalk being 
immersed, and continue in that situa- 
tion one day: by this means the up- 
per, and comparatively tender part of 
the stalk is somewhat dried. This 
occasions a greater similarity in the 
quality of the fibre taken from difler- 
ent parts of the same plant. 

“ After the sana has thus stood 
erect for one day, it is steeped in a 
pond, or some other receptacle of wa- 
ter, to promote the separation of the 
fibre from the stalk. ‘This process is 
as follows :—a number of the small 
bundles above mentioned are laid one 
upon another, so as to form a heap 
five or six feet wide, on each side of 
which three or four stakes are pre- 
viously set, to prevent its falling 
down. A quantity of cow-dung is 
then spread over the heap, about two 
or three inches in thickness. Upon 
this a layer of straw, of about a foot 
and a half, and over the whole a 
quantity of earth sufficient to sink the 
heap till the upper part. is five or six 
inches below the surface of the wa- 
ter. In two days and a half, or three 
days at farthest, the putrid fermen- 
tation is Carried toa suflicient extent. 

* The sana is then taken out, and 
the fibre stripped from the stalk in the 
following manner :—a man standing 
up to his knees in the water, takes a 
few of the stalks, and having broken 
them about a foot from the lower end, 
holds them with the large ends from 
him, and strikes them on the surface 
of the water till the broken pieces are 
separated and fall off. Then turning 
them, he takes hold of the fibres 
which are freed frem the broken 
pieces, and beats the small ends in 
the same manner, on the water, till 

the fibre is entirely separated from 
the stalks. A few strokes are sufli- 
cient, and by a few more it is clean- 
sed from any mucus or fragments of 


stalks which may adhere to it. It is 
then dried, and packed up for the: 
market. 

“ The chief thing to be attended 
to in this process is the proper re- 
gulation of the putrid fermentation. 
Af this be not carried to a suflicient 
extent, the fibre will not separate, 
and if.carried too far, the quality 1s 
injured. ‘The most experienced na- 
tives account two days and a half a 
proper medium. ‘The fermentation is 
doubtless quickened or retarded by 
the state of the weather, but the dit- 
ference occasioned thereby is so small, 
that the Bengal farmers entirely dis- 
regard it.”’ 

Here, then, is a description of a 
most simple, easy, and short process 
for freeing hemp from its hard cor- 
tical covering, without even the men- 
tion of any aid from machinery, Per- 
haps the inferior temperature of Britain 
might require the putrefactive pro- 
cess to be continued for a longer pe- 
riod; but experience would no doubt 
soon point out the variation that 
might be necessary in , this respect ; 
and should this process not have al- 
ready attracted attention, it might be 
a subject well worthy the patronage 
of the Board of ‘Trustees to encourage 
its being brought to the test of expe- 
riments in the enlightened hands of 
British Agriculturists, A. 


REVIEW. 


A Letter to a Friend of Rosrny 
Burns ; occasioned by an intended 
republication of the Account of the 
Life of Burys, by Dr Currie ; 
and of the Selection made by him 
from his Letters. By Wittiam 
WorpswortH. London, 
1816. 

mus letter is addressed to James 

Gray, Esq. Edinburgh, himself a 
poet, the intimate friend of’ 
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and one who has taken a deep inter- 


est in the poet’s memory; and who, 
in conjunction with some others, has 
used exertions in the vindication of 
his character, which, we fear, have 
had an eflect the very reverse of what 
was intended. Among these cham- 
pions for justice to the memory of de- 
parted genius appears now the cele- 
brated Wordsworth, known as a 
politician, a philosopher, and a poet ; 
and if this production of his be 
considered as containing the senti- 
ments of one man of genius and feel- 
ing communicated, as it at first was, 
in private to another, it appears to us 
calculated to excite no common de- 
gree of interest. On the other hand, 
whoever turns to it in hopes of find- 
ing any thing decisive with regard to 
the real character of our national 
bard, either as a private individual, 
a poet, or an epistolary writer, will 
be disappointed. Neither is there 
any distinct view or statement addu- 
ced, that enables us to judge what 
portion of Burns’s posthumous works 
ought in future tobe published, 
though the title page certainly led 
us to expect it. Nevertheless, consi- 
dering the production in the first- 
mentioned light, or considering it in 
any light which we please, it is im- 
possible to read it qvithout feeling 
deep sensations of grief for the de- 
pressed and perilous lot of genius in 
this life, and of regret that a princi- 
ple so baneful should exist in our na- 
ture, as to induce many to delight 
in injuring the memory of the illus- 
trious dead. 

Mr Wordsworth, whether in prose 
or verse, has not only a peculiar mode 
of expressing his ideas, but the ideas 
themselves seem te be framed on a pe- 
culiar structure, and to branch out 
im an irregular ramification, which 
an ordinary mind could in no degree 
compass. His associations are singu- 
lar. He never proceeds in a regular 
gradation of ascent to the top of any 
eminence, from whence he can give 


a distinct view of the object of his 
research, but goes on with a kind of 
ambling majesty, dwelling with equal 
concern on things of no moment, and 
on scenes of the utmost grandeur.— 
His mind grasps the trivial and the 
great with equal avidity—elucidates 
them as chance or caprice may direct, 
and abandons them again with equal 
unconcern. 

_ If Mr Wordsworth would conde- 
scend to take human nature as it 1s, 
and neither embarrass himself with 
establishing literary principles, that 
are at best equivocal, nor aflect to 
despise the judgment and feelings of 
the greater part of his species, we 
know of no man more calculated to 
delight or influence the human heart, 
But desirable as this may be, we fear 
it is in vain to hope for its accomplish- 
ment ; for with all the heart and feel- 
ing of a poet, he is dictatorial, abstruse, 
and often affected in the highest de- 
gree. ‘That such adverse ingredients 
should exist in the same great mind 
is matter of regret—that they do 
preside in the formation of it, is a 
fact—but how they do, or why they 
should, Dr Spurzheim alone can in- 
form us. 

Our extracts from the pamphlet, as 
we go along, will bear evidence to 
such incongruity: in the mean time, 
we must premise that there is one 
leading principle laid dowa in Mr 
Wordsworth’s letter with which we 
most cordially agree—it is, that the 
public have nothing to do with a 
man’s private life and character in its 
estimation of him as a poet, It is in 
his writings alone that the man of 
genius lives; these mankind have a 
right to discuss—to compare one sen- 
timent of these with others, and to 
censure or applaud as their various 
creeds, feelings, and general princi- 
ples may prowpt. That there should 
be a diversity of feelings on such sub- 
jects is natural; and we blame no 
one, whether critic or divine, for ut- 
tering and publishing his sentiments 

on 
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on them with perfect freedom : truth, 
by being searched into, is never in- 
jared: but we think it should always 
be kept in view, that an author can 
never be accountable to posterity for 
any thing farther than he himself 
sanctions—than is published with his 
own consent, and under his own 
name; far less for the imperfec- 
tions of his nature, and the blemishes 
in his life, unless he had blazoned and 
defended them tothe world. “ He wrote 
in favour of vice,”’ saysa zealous Chris- 
tian writer of the present day, speak- 
ing of Burns; “ and to what does 
that amount? He strove to make men 
wretched, and employed the gifts of 
God to ruin his creatures. His cha- 
racter is the same as Satan’s, seen in 
a less sphere.” ‘These seem to us 
rather hard expressions, as applied to 
one who has contributed so much to 
our delight ; but they are fair, pro- 
vided the gentleman had drawn his 
inferences from writings which the 
world knew that Burns sanctioned. 
But what are we to think of our 
countryman when we see this writer’s 
allusion fully explained—“ Though 
the editors of his works,” says he, 
“have kept out of view his very 
worst effusions, these are printed in 
miscellanies, sung at revels, enough 
remembered to be quoted, enough to 
form a pamphlet for irregular sale— 
all of them so well known, that few 
of their names are not familiar, and 
do not recall the time when their in- 
fection was felt.” 

This hero of Christian morals seems 
better acquainted with these loose ef- 
fusions than in such a character 


- might have been expected. We think 


we may venture to calculate, that not 
one in five hundred of the readers of 
his miscellany know that such a 
pamphlet, or such songs existed, un- 
til he informed them. If they did, it 
argues but little in favour of the com- 
re they have kept, or the works of 
iterature which his instructions have 


induced them to peruse. As our le- 
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gislature wisely prohibits such inju- 
rious publications, it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that we procured a 
slight perusal of the abominable 
pamphlet here alluded to; and all 
that we will venture to assert is, that 
the gentleman, however capable of 
discerning the exact bourn of ortho- 
dox principles, and the precise limits 
of pure and refined morality, is a mi- 
serable judge of poetical composition, 
if he can for a moment fancy that 
such low, tame, and loathsome ribald- 
ry can possibly be the production of 
Barns. There never was any thing 
so maliciously jnjurious intruded upon 
the public as this. ‘The truth is (and 
we speak from as good authority as 
the country can produce), that there 
is not one verse in that miscellany 
that ever was publicly acknowledged 
by Burns, wor is there above a single 
page contained in it that can be tra- 
ced to his MS. We know that it 
has been a common practice with 
almost every dissolute wretch, who 
chose to string together a few licen- 
tious rhymes, to insinuate that they 


were the production of Burns, in or-— 


der that some attention might be paid 
to them. But because some venal 
publisher has been sordid enough to 
collect all these, all the lewd and ful- 
some rhymes, ancient and modern, 
that exist in a whole realm, and tho’, 
in order to give publicity to such a 
miscellany, he gives out that it is the 
production of Burns,—is the bard of 
nature, who has so often delighted our 
hearts, to be blamed for this, and his 
name branded with infamy? It is 
really more than human patience can 
bear. Well may we apply the senti- 
ments of Mr Wordsworth— 


‘The poet was laid where these 


injuries could not reach him; but he 
had a parent, I understand, an ad- 
mirable woman, still surviving; a 
brother like Gilbert Burns !—a wi- 
dow estimable for her virtues; and 
children, at that time infants, een 
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the world before them, which they . 


must face to obtain a maintenance ; 


who remembered their father proba- 


bly with the tenderest affection ; and 
whose opening minds, as their years 
advanced, would become conscious of 
so many reasons for admiring him.— 


Iil-fated child of nature, too frequent- 


ly thine own enemy—unhappy favou- 
rite of genius, too often misguided— 
this is indeed to be ** crushed beneath 
the furrow’s weight 


We by no means take it upon us to 
defend the character of Burns: that 
it had blemishes, who will dispute ? 
for what character is without them ? 
all that we would argue is, that it is 


unfair to drag these failings to light, 


which we have no doubt the poet 
sorely regretted, and then to contrast 
them with his poetry, bringing them, 
as it were, both into one point of 
view, in order to throw discredit on 
that ; whereas those passions and fail- 
ings are the very schools which pro- 
duce their opposites, and from which 
the most energetic sentiments of vir- 
tue often flow. None, certainly, are 
so well caleulated to warn others of 
an impending danger as those who 
have suffered by it. We must then 
contend for the privilege of authors, 
that with what they never meant 
the world should see, the world has 
nothing to do. Mr W, expresses 
himself with great energy, truth, and 
beauty on this subject. 


‘The general obligation upon 
which I have insisted, is especially 
binding upon those’ who undertake 
the biography of authors. Assured- 
ly, there is no cause why the lives of 
that class of mea should be pryed in- 
to with the same diligent curiosity, 
and laid open with the same disre- 
gard of reserve, which may some- 
times be expedient in composing the 
history of men who have borne an 
active part. in the world. Such 


thorough knowledge of the good and 


bad qualities of these latter, as can 
only be obtained by a scrutiny of their 
private lives, conduces to explain not 
only their own public conduct, but 
that of those with whom they have act- 
ed. Nothing of this applies to au- 
thors, considered merely as authors. 
Our business is with their books— 
to understand and to enjoy them.— 
And, of poets more especially, it is 
true—that, if their works be good} 
they contain within themselves all 
that is necessary to their being com- 
prehended and relished. It should 
seem that the ancients thought in this 
manner; for of the eminent Greek 
and Roman poets, few and scanty me- 


_morials were, I believe, ever prepar- 


ed ; and fewer still are preserved. It 
is delightful to read what, in the hap- 
py exercise of his own genius, Horace 
chooses to communicate of himself 
and his friends; but 1 confess I am 
not so much a lover of knowledge, 
independent of its quality, as to make 
it likely that it would much rejoice 
me, were L to hear that records of 
the Sabine poet and his contempora- 
ries, composed upon the Boswellian. 
plan, had been unearthed among the 
ruins of Herculaneum, You will in- 
terpret what | am writing, Zberally. 
With respect to the light which 
such a discovery might throw upon 
Roman manners, there would be rea- 
sons to desire it: but IL should dread 
to disfigure the beautiful ideal of the 
memories of those illustrious persons 
with incongruous features, and to sul- 
ly the imaginative purity of their 
classical works with gross and trivial 
recollections. The least weighty ob- 
jection to heterogeneous details is, , 
that they are mainly superfluous, and 
therefore an incumbrance. 

But you will perhaps accuse me of 
refining too much; and it is, 1 own, 
comparatively of little importance, 
while we are engaged in reading the 
Liiad, the Aineid, the tragedies of 
Othello and King Lear, whether the 
authors of these poems were good or 


bad 
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bad men; whether they lived happily 
or miserably.’ 


- No one will, we conceive, read the 


following passage without beingstruck ° 


with the genuime propricty and truth 
of the remarks. 


* But in those early poems, through 
the veil of assumed habits and pre- 
tended qualities, enough of the real 
man appears to shew that he was 
conscious of sufficient cause to dread 
his own passions, and to bewail his 
errors! We have rejected as false 
sometimes in the letter, and of neces- 
sity as false in the spirit, many of the 
testimonies that others have borne 
against him:—but, by his own hand 
—in words the import of which can- 
not be mistaken—it has been record- 
ed that the order of his life but faint- 
ly corresponded with the clearness of 
his views. It is probable that he 
would have proved a still greater 
poet if, by strength of reason, he 
could have controlled the propensities 
which his sensibility engendered ; 
but he would have been a poet of a 
different class : and certain it is, had 
that desirable restraint been early es- 
tablished, many peculiar beauties 
which enrich his verses could never 
have existed, and many accessary in- 
fluences, which contrikute greatly to 
their effect, would have been wanting. 
For instance, the mpmentous truth of 
the passage already quoted, ‘ One 
. point myst still be greatly dark,” &e, 
could not possibly have been convey- 
ed with such pathetic force by any 
poet that ever lived, speaking in his 


own voice ; unless it were felt that, . 


hke Burns, he was a man who preach- 
ed from the text of his own errors ; 
and whese wisdom, beautiful as a 
flower that might have risen from 
seed sown from above, was in fact a 
scion from the root of personal suffer- 
ing. Whom did the poet intend 
should be thought of as occupying 
that grave over which, after modestly 
August 1816. 
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setting forth the moral discernment 
and warm affections of its ‘ poor in- 


habitant,”’ it is supposed to be inscrib- 
ed that 


__-Thoughtless follies laid him low, 
** And stain’d his name ?” 


Who but himself—himself anticipat- 
ing the too probable termination of 
his own course? Here is a sincere 
and solemn avowal—a public declara- 
tion from his own wiill—a confession 
at once devout, poetical, and human 
—a history in the shape of a prophe- 
cy! What more was required of the 
biographer than to have put his seal 
to the writing, testifying that the fore~ 
boding had been realized, and that the 
record was authentic ?—Lastingly is 
it to be regretted in respect to this 
memorable being, that inconsiderate 
intrusion hasenot left us at liberty to 
enjoy his mirth, or his love, his wis- 
dom or his wit, without an admix- 
ture of useless, irksome, and painful 
details, that take from his poems so 
much of that right—which, with all 
his carelessness, and frequent breaches 
of self-respect, he was not negligent 
to maintain for them—the right of 
intparting solid instruction through 
the medium of unalloyed pleasure.’ 


Though we think the gentle but 
severe reflections he has thrown out 
against Dr Currie but ill founded, we 
cannot help quoting another passage 
to the same effect with the above, ~ 


‘IT well remember the acute sor- 
row with which, by my own fire side, L 
first perused Dr Currie’s Narrative, 
and some of the letters, particularly 
of those composed in the latter part 
of the poet’s life. ‘If my pity for 
Burns was extreme, this pity did not 
preclude a strong indignation, of 
which he was not the object. If, 
said I, it were in the power of a bio- 
grapher to relate the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing Sut the truth, the 
friends and surviving kindred of the 

deceased, 
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deceased, for the sake of general be- 
nefit to mankind, might endure that 
such heart rending communication 
should be made to the world. But 
in no case is this possible ; and, in 
the present, the opportunities of di- 
rectly acquiring other than superficial 
knowledge have been most scanty ; 
for the writer has barely seen the 
person who is the subject of his tale ; 
nor did his avocations allow him to 
take the pains necessary for ascertain- 
ing what portion of the information 
conveyed to him was authentic. So 
much for facts and actions ; and to 
what purpose relate them even were 
they true, if the narrative cannot be 
heard without extreme pain ; unless 
they are placed in such a light, and 
brought forward order, 
that they shall explain their own laws, 
and leave the reader im as little un- 
certainty as the mysteries of our na- 
ture will allow, respecting the spirit 
from which they derived their exis- 
tence, and which governed the agent? 
Bat-hear.on this pathetic and awful 
subject, the poet himself, pleading 
for those who have transgressed ! 


** One point must still be greatly oes, 
The moving why they do it, 

And just as lamely ean ye mark 

How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ‘tis he alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted. 


How happened it that the recollection 
of this aflecting passage did not check 
so amiable a man as Dr Currie, while 
he was revealing to the world the in- 


firmities of its author? He must have 


Known enough of human nature to be 
assured that men would be eager to 
sit in judgment, and pronounce decid- 
edly upon the, guilt or innocence of 
Burns by his testimony ; nay, that 
there were multitudes whose main in- 
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terest in the allegations would be de- 
rived from the incitements which they 
found therein to undertake this pre- 
sumptuous office, And where lies 
the collateral benefit, or what ulti- 
mate advantage can be expected, to 
counteract the injury that the many 
are thus tempted to do to their own 
minds; and to compensate the sor- 
row which nust be fixed in the hearts 
of the considerate few, by language 
that proclaims so much, and provokes 
conjectures as unfavourable. as ima- 
gination can furnish? Here, said l, 
being moved beyond what it would 
become me to express, here is a re- 
volting account of a man of exquisite 
genius, and confessedly of many high 
moral qualities, sunk into the lowest 
depths of vice and misery! But the 
painful story, notwithstanding its mi- 


nuteness, is incomiplete—in essentials 


it is deficient ; so that the most at- 
tentive and sagacious reader cannot 
explain how a mind, so well establish- 
ed by knowledge, fell—and continu- 
ed to fall, without power to prevent 
or retard its own ruin.’ 


may prove as an ine 
stance of another kind of style to 
which Mr W. both in his prose anc 
poetry, is much addicted, 


‘ Penalties of law, of 
manners, and personal fear, protect 
the reputation. of the living 3 ; and 
something of this protection is extend- 
ed to the recently dead—who survive, 
to a certain degree, in their Kindred 
and triends. Few are so insensible 
as not to feel this, and not to be ac- 
tuated by the feeling. But only to 
philosophy, enlightened by the affec- 
tions, does it belong justly to estimate 
the claims of the deceased on the one 
hand, and of the present age and fu- 
ture generations, on the other; and 
to strike a balance between them.— 
Such philosophy runs a risk of be- 
coming extinct among us, if the 
coarse intrusions into the recesses, 

the 
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the gross breaches upon the sanctities, 
of domestic life, to which we have 
lately been more and more accustom- 
ed, are to be regarded as indications 
of a vigorous state of public feel- 
ing—favourable to the maintenance 
of tbe liberties of our country.—In- 
telligent lovers of freedom are from 
necessity bold and hardy lovers of 
truth ; but, according to the measure 
in which bite love is intelligent, is it 
attended with a finer discrimination, 
and a more sensitive delicacy. The 
wise and and all others being 
lovers of licence rather than of liberty 
are in fact slaves) respect, as one of 
the noblest characteristics of English- 
men, that jealousy of familiar ap- 
proach, which, while it contributes to 
the maintenance of private dignity, 
is one of the most efficacious guar- 
dians of rational public freedom.’ 


- What remains to be noticed in 
Mr W.’s work, is a most awful and 
tremendous attack on the Editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, whom, we 
believe, Mr W. supposes he has quite 
overthrown, and rendered impotent 
and despicable for ever. The bard, 
quittmg the playful and happy hu- 
mour of his supposed opponent, 
when rallying Mr W. and his asso- 
ciates on their whimsical peculiarities, 
breaks forth into the degrading rhap- 
sody which follows, and which we 
are truly sorry to see from the pen of 
a man, whom, we believe, the whole 
nation are disposed to admire, pro- 
vided he would suffer them. 

The only exeuse for the writer is, 
that he has done it under the influ- 
ence of anger, and that which is done 
thus, is never well done. After 
all, we think the Reviewer has done 
the poetical character of Burns ample 
justice; and the only error with 
which he can be impeached i is, the too 
corumon one of contrasting his poeti- 
cal powers with his private character, 
or making any use of the one, to 
cite odium upon the other, whereas 


with deep 
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the two things are existences perfect- 
ly different. Indeed, this whole sys- 
tem of scraping up private anecdotes, 
and posthumous scraps, and thence 
pretending to form an estimate of a ° 
departed dterary character, is unjust, 
beyond all sufferance. A poet must 
draw to himself the bad features of 
the human character, before he is en- 
abled to define the more perfect ones 
which he means to lay before the pub- 
lic; he must sketch before he draw 3; 
but, are these rude sketches to be 
afterwards produced as tokens of the 
artist’s incapacity? To know iman- 
kind, he must also mix with them; 
and who can reasonably blame him 
for conforming to the manners of 
those with whom he is obliged to as- 
sociate ? 

But it is too apparent, that it was 
not the Reviewer’s sentiments of Burns 
that kindled the fierceness of Mr W’s 
wrath. There is a soreness felt nearer 
home than any thing that relates to 
Burns: but Mr W. has exposed him- 
self, not the journalist. There is no- 
thing that amuses or delightsa critic so 
much as this rebellion of chiefs and 
principalities against his lawsand regu- 
lations, especially if he is endewed with 
the same “ portion of malignity” 
which it seems the critic in question 
is possessed of, as it gives him an op- 
portunity of imposing his Jaws upon 
them in future with still greater seve- 
rity. We can, however, assure Mr 
W. and we do it in perfect since- 
rity, that is the opinion of many who 
have considered the circumstances 
and interested attention, 
that if it had not been for the senti- 
ments avowed by this detested Review- 
er, this “ intoxicated despot,” Mr 
W. would not have stood so high, by 
many degrees, in the public estima- 
tion as he does’ at present. There 
are a few who read poetry for the 
sake of enjoying its beauties, who 
might, and would have discovered — 
the poetic powers of bis mind; but 
are a very limied number com 
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red with the multitude that read a 
work merely because it is the fashion 
to do so, and who, of course, read it 
very partially. Among these Mr W. 
never could have been popular. There 
is so much wire-drawn minoteness in 
his pictures of life, mixed with so 
much affectation of Miltonic pomp 
and fustian, that he never fails to 
leave impressions on the -nind which 
make the true gold too generally over- 
looked. This might ever have been 
the case, if it had not been for the 
sentiments boldly avowed by this 
** infatuated slanderer,” by whom the 
gigantic powers of Mr W.’s mind are 
highly appreciated and minutely point- 
ed out. 

We took up this small work prin- 
cipally for the purpose of giving a lit- 
tle more publicity to Mr W.’s senti- 
ments with regard to the life and cha- 
racter of Burns, which we deemed 
conformable to reason, and likewise 
that we might hint to the friends of 
the poet who are now engaged in sup- 
plying materials for an additional ac- 
count of his life, by his own brother, 
Gilbert Burns, that they have no 
cause to be enraged at all those who 
mention any imperfection or blemish 
in the character or life of the bard. 
The public have, we believe, already 
formed a very just and not at all 
unfavourable estimate; but if these 
friends go on as they have begun, 
combating trifles that are obvious to 
every one, they will, by allowing no- 
thing, confirm all that the most preju- 
diced have dared to insinuate—by 
open candour and truth we do not 
think the character of our loved and 
regretted bard can ever be truly in- 
jured, 
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ERMONS, by the Rev. Thomas S. 
Jones, Minister of Lady Glenor- 
chy’s Chapel, Edinburgh. Printed at 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


the desire of the congregation. $vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Code of Health and Longevity.— 
By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Third 
edition. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
dialect. By Alexander Wilson, au- 
thor of American Ornithology. 8vo. 
8s. 
Park’s Travels, abridged by John 
Campbell, Esq. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

A Memoir on the cutting Gorget 
of Hawkins. By Antonio Scarpa.— 
To which is added, a Biographical 
Account of J. B. Corcana Leona. 
Translated from the Italian. By J. 
H. Wishart, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 
Svo. 5s. 

Account of the Forth and Clyde 
Canal Navigation, from its origin to 
the present time. By James Hop- 
kirk, Esq. 8vo. 

The Duties and Dangers of the 
Christian Ministry; a Sermon, By 
the Rev. R. Morehead. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Antique Statues, Paintings, &c. that 
existed in the Louvre. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 52. 6s. 

The Farmers’ Magazine, No. 67. 
3s, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ISHOP Warsow has left behind 

him a MSS. containing Memoirs 

of his own Times, after the manner of 
the similar work of Bishop Burnet. 

The Reverend Thomas Maurice, 

author of Indian Antiquities,” will 

shortly publish in quarto, by subscrip- 


~ tion, Observations on the Ruins of 


Babylon, as recently visited and de- 
scribed by Claudius James Rich, Esq. 
resident for the East India Company 
at Bagdad. It is his object to prove 
that the famed ‘Tower of Babel was a 
Temple to the Sun, and that the whole 
of that vast city was constructed upon 


12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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an astronomical plan; also, the high 
advance of the ancient race of fire- 
worshippers, its founders in metallur- 
gic science, in architectural design, 
in geometry, in mechanics, in hydrau- 
lics, in the art of engraving, colour- 
ing, &c. He will likewise add some 
strictures on the Babylonian bricks, 
and on their inscriptions, preserved 
in the British Museum; on the ruins 
of Persepolis, or Chelminar ; on the 
presumed antiquity of the arch, no- 
where to be found amid these ruins; 
and on the origin of writing. The 
whole will be accompanied with illus- 
trative engravings. 

The Literary and Philosophical 

Society of New York, established and 
incorporated in the year 1814, have 
lately offered to the public the first 
volume of their Transactions in large 
4to. This volume, besides the ela- 
borate and valuable discourse of the 
President, contains a large body of 
interesting and novel information, re- 
lative to the literature and science of 
the American States. 
- The American Ornithology is at 
length completed, by the appearance 
of the 9th volume. Mr Wilson, in 
this celebrated work, has figured and 
described 278 species of the feathered 
tribe of the United States, 56 of 
which are asserted to have not been 
known before. 
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Mr Finley, of Philadelphia, has 
just published, Engravings of the 
Muscles and Joints, illustrating the 
Anatomy of the Human Body, by 
John Bell, surgeon, 4to. price six 
dollars. —He will shortly publish, in 
a corresponding form with the above, 
Bell’s Engravings of the Bones and 
of the Nerves. 

An American edition of Travels to 
the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, between the years 1799— 
1804, by Alexander de Humboldt, 
and Aime Bonpland, has just been 
published by M. Carey, Philadelphia. 

The first number of a new quarter- 
ly Magazine and Review, solely and 
exclusively devoted to the fine arts, 
has just made its appearance. 

M. de Chateaubriand is engaged 
upon an Historical Poem, in the style 
of his Martyrs. The subject is taken 
from the History of the Moors in 
Spain; and the work will be entitled 
Les Abencerrages. 

The Abbé Mai, to whom the learn- 
ed world already owe the discovery of 
a manuscript of Homer, with figures, 
and several considerable fragments of 
Cicero, the works of Julius Fronto, 
&c.; has also found in the Ambro« 
sian library, a work entitled, Epito- 
me Dionystt Halycarnassensis. It sup- 


plies the lost books of Livy. 


poetry. 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD HOPETOUN. 
FoR worth rever’d, lo! full of years, 


Does Hopetoun to the tomb descend, 
Amid a sorrowing people’s tears, 


Who mourn their constant, kindest friend. — 


Oft have I heard, as o’er his land 


I wander’d in my youthful days, 
The farmer bless his fostering hand, 


- And ploughman’s ruder note of praise, 


Oft, too, in Humbie’s fairy vale, 
Romantic vale ! so sweetly wild, 


Of Hopetoun have | heard the tale 
Of sorrow sooth’d, or want beguil’d. 


The mausoleum may arise, 

Displaying well the sculptor’s art ; ; 
But far superior are the sighs 

That rise from many a wounded heart. 


Th’ historic record shall survive, 
And unimpair’d its meed bestow— 
The legendary tribute line, 
When time has laid the structure low. in 
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In early life to warfare train’d, 

He gain’d that glory arms can yield ; 
When Gallia had her lilies stain’d 

On Minden’s memorable field. 


“rhence rais’d to titled wealth, he trod 
A path (how few pursue his plan !) 

Bright, mark’d with piety to God, 
And warm benevolence to man. 


The niche he leaves a brother fills, 
Whose prowess Fame has blazon’d wide ; 
Long, long o’er Scotia's vales and hills 
Shall Niddry’s deeds be told with pride. 


May he, the warrior, that succeeds, 
Still higher raise th’ illustrious line, 
And to the hero's loftiest deeds, 
The mild pacific virtues join ! 


WEST INDIAN POETRY. 
(Continued from p. 536.) 


Ul THE PARTING: 


A Fragment, written on leaving Saint Vin- 
cent, in November 1815; in imitation of 
some modern pocts. 

** 


XL. 


tt shone, that parting hour, too soon ; 
The chief was come—the word was 
given, 
And swelling wide in cloudless noon 
The sails half-hid the blue of heaven ; 
The breeze of east so gentlv breath’d, 
On ocean’s face no frown it wreath’d ; 
Yet swept so firmly, stilly by, 
The sails seem’d sleeping in the sky § 
And he who trac’d the vision fair, 
In noiseless lapse through sea and air, 
Might well have deem’d some magic force, 
Impell’d that bark’s majestic course, 
As, bearing bold from Kingston Bay, 
She track’d with foam her seaward way. 


XII. 


It boots not here, in pow'rless lay, 
The parting pilgrim’s tale to tell; 
An artless muse may ne’er essay 
To sing their sad—their last farewell : 


They felt what generous breasts must feel, 
From kindred hearts when torn for aye— 
A fond regret, which time may heal, 
Yet ne'er ffom memory steal away ! 


T may not tell what breasts and eyes 
Were fill’d with tears, or heav’d with sighs; 
The tale might wrath of warriors wake, 
Or hearts of gentler ladies break! 
= tind ween, on warrior’s brow 
o words e’er bade more gloom to grow ; 
No tale of love, in ladies fair, 


Poetry. 


‘er wak’d more lively marks of care 
Than stampt each parting visage there—- 
What time Fort Charlotte, beetling high, 
Shut Kingston from the straining eye, 

And hid in shade that fairy bower *, 
Where bliss forgot the rapid hour ; 

And Love—his rosy fetters twining 

Round hearts that still in bonds are pining, 
Delighted sung, with scornful glee, 

‘* Haste to the Ledge of Liberty !” 


XIIL. 


Oh ! ’twas a glorious sight and rare 
To mark from land that vessel fair, — 
Or, from the deck’s less stable stand, 
To gaze upon that lovely land! 

Nor past, I ween, with heedless eye, 


_ Was woody steep or valley by; 


Each spot that boasts Saint Vincent’s name 

May well the wanderer’s homage claim ! 
The breeze is fair—the bark speeds on— 

Kingston ! thy bay—thy woods are gone ; 

Wild Calliaqua, cool Dorset’s height) 

Are lost, and Berk’s-hill dims on sight 5 

Pass’d are the steeps of Rothia, 

Pass’d is the green-top’d Boucama, 

And Layon’s Bay—and Rutland Vale, 

And Princetown’s palms in twilight fail. 


* * * 


XIV. 


The moon is in her zenith height, 
And wide around her azure throne 
Nor cloud is dim—nor star is bright ; 
Through Heaven’s blue deep she sails 
alone, 
And gladdeus earth with lovetier light 
Than e’er on noontide roses shone ! 


Oh ! in thy beams, thou lovely moon ! 
What heart e’er Jong’d for garish noon ? 
Mid scenes so bright, and air so bland, 
What breast e’er sigh’d for northern land ? 
+The shore is left, the main is won ; 

Her snowy wings in ait extending, 

Her giant bulk o’er ocean bending, 
With fleeter course the bark épeeds on. 
Far east—dark + Souffriere’s brow around 
A turban’d wreath of clouds is bound, 
White as the snows by winter shed, 
Bennevis ! round thy pathless head; 
When, bright through Albin’s summer sky 
They shine, and mid-day’s beams defy. 
With grief the parting wanderers mark 
In distance shades that hill grow dark ; 


* Liberty Lodge, the residence of G. Ww. 


+ The Volcano, of which the eruption oc 
casioued such alarm in the West Indies.” 


Whence 
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Whence terror’s voice, in thunder given, 

Erewhile turn’d sinners’ thoughts to hea- 
ven; 

And softer throes their bosoms wrung 

As thus an artiess Minstrel sung :— 


XV. 
THE MINSTREL’S SONG. 
Farewell to Saint Vv incent 
I. 
FAREWELL, lovely isle!—though we 
wander from thee, 
Yet, believe in our tears, "tis with sorrow 
we roam ; 
Oh ! when Peace guides the bark, would we 
é bound o’er the sea, 


W our hearts might repese in Saint Vin- 
cent—~at home? 


Oh no! and, in parting we bid thee farewell, 
With a feeling whose warmth by our 
words must be sham’d ; 
But our songs o’er the ocean thy praises 
shall swell, 
And thy bowers still the home of the 
be nam‘d! 


Il, 


Then bliss thee, sweet isle !—be thy shades 
ever green, : f 
And the maids that adorn them still 
faithful and fair ! 
Long may friendship and feeling preside o’er 
the scene, 
And the joys ne’er depart which ewaited 
us there! 


We leave thee—in distance each scene dics 
away, 
Where our love was accorded when friend- 
ship was claim’d ; 
But our hearts the remembrance shall trea- 
sure for aye, 
And thy bowers still the home of the 
stranger be nam’d ! 


IV. DOMINIQUE—OR THE PLAGUES OF 
ROSEAU. 


A Fragment, in the same style. 


TIL 


“s «All hapless isle!” the Minstrel sung, 
And loud the harp responsive rung $ 

** Ah hapless Isle! thy peaks in vain ; 
The clouds collect—condense the rain—- 

** And bid their limpid treasures flow 

‘* To cheer the green-rob’d vales below ; 

** While Heaven, that gives thy charms to 

shine, 

. Doonis direr plagues than Egypt’s thine!” 
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Roseau ! thy wild and ruin'd secne 

** The pilgrim tells what fate was thine,— 

** Ah! better tells than tones, I ween, 

‘* Of Minstrel’s harp or Poet's line ! 

“* Thy roofless wails of smoky stone— 

** The half-burnt beam—the portal gone—» 

** Thy trees of bough and branchlet shorn, 

* Or prostrate laid, from earth uptorn— 

** Thy meads with torrent stones defil’d— 

** The sand-weeds o’er thy ruins pil’d— 

** All-—all to Pity’s ear proclaim 

** The wrerks of tempest—flood—an«d 
"flame ! 

** And, while yon fort that fronts the tide, 

*¢ With ramparts burst and batter’d side, 

Invasion’s bloody day recalls— 

** Yon sight that Minstrel’s eye appals— 

‘* (Three sable heads expos’d on high 

** To blanch beneath a tropic sky) 

** Tells that thy sons to deadlier woe 

** Are doom’d, than e en war's victim's 

know 

‘** For burst at length is slavery’s band, 

‘* And vengeance arms the freeman’s hand 

** To wreak the wrongs his thraldom bore © 

** In ruin’s fires—and havock’s gore !” 


IV. 


Here, summon’d to the lordly feast, 
His lay the moody Minstrel ceas’d : 
Where tamarind boughs their shadows 
flung 

His harp in evening's breeze he hung, 
And bade it, as it murmur'd by, 
As sweet to sense as beauty’s sigh, 
To smite the chords with fragrant wing, 
And to his ear their walliags bring. 
For, ev’n mid halls of festal cheer, 
Such tones that Minstrel lov’d to hear : 
In youth’s bright morn the harp he strung 
To love and joy on Scotia's plain ;— 
And now—its saddest accents rung—~ 
Of bliss he ne’er may know again 

‘ 

VIL. 
The feast was o’er; the stirring strain 
Sped to the dance the smiling train, 
And light as bird the lady sprung, 
And skimm’d the bounding plain along ! 
The Minstrel mark’d the siren’s charms— 
Her noiseless foot—her floating arms— 
Her snowy breast, of rosy dye— 
Her cheek—and oh! her witching eye ! 
He mark’d how every raptur’d gaze 
Pursued her through the dance’s maze ; 
Reckless though jealous partners frown, 
And dames, to hide their fears, look down ; 
He sigh’d ;—the festal hall forsook— 
Darkling, from bough his harp he took, 
And on a tree by winds o’erthrown, - 
Awaked once more a plaintive tone : 
Those 
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«© Those woes have been; with giant sway 

They fell—destroy’d—and pass’d away ! 

** Past—they perchance may ne’er return : 

** But, hapless isle! ’tis thine to mourn 

** (Such, for thy sins, is Heaven’s decree) 

** One plague that still remains to thee ! 

** O beauteous plague! destruction dear! 

** More dread because thou wak’st no fear, 

** How shall a Minstrel’s tongue proclaim, 

** With aught but praise thy fetal name, 

** Or speak a word may bring thee blame ? 

** Alas! that Minstrel gaz’d on you, 

** And caught the general madness too !— 

** And, well-a-day ! yon warrior chief—” 

Here stopp’d the lay, abrupt and brief, 

For now that jocund hal! within 

Was heard of strife tumultuous din ; 

Echoed no more to music’s sound 

The dancer’s light according bound ; 

But Discord’s grating voice arose, 

And shouts—-and threats—-and mingling 
blows ! 

The Minstrel mounts the festal stair, 

And finds—what fear foreboded there ; 

He turn’d—assum'd his harp again, 

And thus renew’'d th’ unfinished strain :— 


V. VALENTINE, 
To Miss * * * * * *, 1816. 


FAIR maid! on this auspicious day 
When Love submits to Hymen’s sway, 

And tenderer breasts, of earth and air, 

Resign their fates to others’ care— 

While bards their mimic raptures sing 

_ And claim a heart for that they bring— 

Did Fortune's will accord with mine, 

Thou wert, in truth, my Valentine. 


But ah! the hand that still hath trac’d 

My path of life through wild and waste, 
Where beauty’s flowers were faint and few, 
And rapture’s roses never grewa— 

Here too forbids to linger long, 

Loveliest of flowers! thy sweets among, 
And sends mid cheerless scenes to pine 
Where blows no bloom for Valentine. 


Ah! * * © yes_the stern decree 

That rules the world must master me; - 

It wills—and we, perforce, must part, 

Though thou, dear maid! hold’st half my 
heart. 

Happy—that love not yet hath bound 

His life-strong ties our hearts around ; 

Too happy—had the fate been mine 

To claim thee for my Valentine. 


Then fare thee well !—in climes afar, 
Where snow-fackes dim the northern star, 
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Still, on this well-remember'd hour, 

I'll think ef thee, sweet Indian flower. 

And I will bless thy sunny isle, 

And pray—though with a tear the while— 
Some worthier—happier breast than mine, 
May wear thee for its Valentine! 


VI. SONNETS ON PUTTING TO SEA. 
1. To Miss 


LAP: farewell! amid this waste of sea, 
And far from joys that bliss thy social 
isle, 
In loneliness of heart I think of thee, 
And feel thee dearer than was deem’d 


erewhile, 
When parting was not fear’d: to tell thee 
sooth, 
Full dreary is my once-lov’d bark to- 
night; 


Yet deem not that, for this, a lover’s truth 
Our brief acquaintance will permit to 
plight ; 
No—but I feel that some approaching hour 
Had made this heart (had thou receiv’d 
it) thine, 
And bid me share in Hymen’s rosy bower, 
Far dearer joys than time hath yet made 
mine ; 
But this is past—and I have cause to mourn, 
When hopes so fair are fled—nor may re- 
turn ! 


RUE—when the bark her vagrant prow 
had turn’d 
From some lov’d land to tread the ocean- 
way, 
Deeply and oft the wanderer’s heart hath 
mourn'd 
The cruel fate that bade him part for aye 1 


Yet, trust me, Clementine! that parting 

prow, 
Friends left—shores distanc'd—and a 

homeless sea— 

Ne’er thrill’d his bosom with such pangs. as 
now, rhe 

When coom'd to leave thy wild-wood isle 
and thee, 


For thee he dream’d of, when, enthusiast 
boy ! 
He woo'd the visions which his fancy 
wove, 
Whose glance of candour and whose smil 
of joy ; 
Are pledge of innocence—and spring of 
ove. 
And he would woo thee-—but alas ! no more, 
That wanderer’s steps may press thy palmy 


shore! 
HIS- 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 10. 


M® Hammersley rose to move ** for an 

Account of the sum due from the 
French to the English government for the 
maintenance of prisoners of war, which had 
been remitted by the treaties of peace in 
1814 and 1815, to favour the claims of those 
who had suffered from the confiscation of 
property placed in the French funds.” He 
could not approve the arrangement which 
had been made in this instance, as he 
thought it went to give up that which be- 
longed to the community at large, in favour 
of individuals who were not entitled to such 
an especial favour for placing their money, 
if not in the funds of our natural enemy, 
in those of our natural rival, which came to 
much the same thing. After some discus- 
sion, the motion was agreed to. 


SILVER CURRENCY, 


Mr Grenfell said he had before called the 
attention of the house to the disgraceful 
state of the silver currency. It was well 


‘known that in change for a pound note per- 


sons usually received half in French coin, 


‘and the other half perhaps in counterfeit 


made at home. From a conversation with 
an eminent French merchant, he had rea- 
son to believe that within the last twelve 
months not less than £.200,000 worth of 
12 and 24 sous pieces had been imported 
into this country. It was not surprising 
that this great importation should have ta- 
ken place, when it was known that there 
was a profit of 20° per cent. on these trans- 
actions. There was now no reason*what- 
ever that the silver currency should con- 
tinue in this debased state, because that 
very day silver was at the Mint price. - He 
believed there was an Act of Parliament 
existing, which stood in the way of coining 
shillings and sixpences any where but at 
the Mint, which it would be necessary to 
repeal as a preliminary step to the remedy 
which it was proposed to apply. He con- 
cluded by moving for an account of all fo- 
reign gold and silver coin and bullion im- 
ported since the Ist of February 1810, to 


the latest period at which the same could 


be made up, distinguishing each year, and 
also the coin from bullion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
August 1816, 


8 


return would be necessarily imperfect, as 
there was no duty paid on the importation 
of those articles. 

Mr Baring expected that the country 
would have had some assurance of relief 
from the Chancellor of the [lxchequer. 
The matter ought to be proceeded in by a 
committee; and no time ought to be lost. 
As he understood government had a great 
sum in silver by them, he supposed this 
would be employed in*a new coinage. 
When that took place, he hoped the officers 
of the Mint would pay some attention to 
their work, and take some pains to under- 
stand what coinage was. We had a build- 
ing that cost 2 or £.300,000, and a large es- 
tablishment, yet such was the disgraceful 
state of it, that when they had a few tokens 
to make, the officers knew nothing of the 
matter; and after many attempts, all the 
dies were broken up. In coining gold for 
France, they had not improved their repu- 
tation, and had concluded by blowing up 
the Mint itself. He hoped the Master of 
the Mint would think it worth his while to 
know a little of his business. The motion 
was agreed to. 

Thursday, April 11. 

Mr Brougham presented a petition, sign- 
ed by about 500 respectable merchants and 
tradesmen of the city and liberties of West- 
minster, which, he believed, spoke the sense 
of a great and important body of men in 
trade. The petition complained of the a- 
buses arising from the extent of the rules of 
the King’s Bench, to go into which a man 
had only to cross the river, and take a com- 
fortable lodging for three months, in order 
to avail himself of the Insolvent Act; or 
stop there till he expended 3 or £.4,000, 
which his creditors ought to have. It was 
known that an individual actually went on 
a visit to the Continent, while s«pposed to 
be in the rules. Another man coming out 
of the rules to apply for the benelit of the 
Act, went into ashop on his way, and ob- 
tained a gold watch and seals. The peti- 
tion stated, that the extent of the rules call- 
ed for serious consideration. These abuses 
had (Mr B. believed) increased greatly the 
objections to the Insolvent Act. He mov- 
ed that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Insolvent Act. 

Mr Abercromby said, if those who had 
authority over the King’s Bench «prison 

would 
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would not exert themselves, it was indis- 
pensable that the House should take up the 
matter. 

Mr Bennet observed, that it appeared in 
the Committee of last year, that £. 3,500 
a-year of profit were made out of the rules. 
It also appeared, that some debtors had a 
practice of taking lodgings for the winter 
in the rules of the Fleet, and for the sum- 
mer in the rules of the King’. Bench.—The 
petition was referred to the Committee. 

On the question of the first reading of 
the Surgeons’ College Bill, Mr Brougham 
observed, that the universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow were justly celebrated : and it 
was absurd that a member of these should 
not be allowed to practice in England, be- 
cause he was not a member of the College 
of Surgeons in London. What injury might 
not have been sustained had such a prin- 
ciple of prohibition operated against Dr Bail- 
lie, Dr W. Hunter, John Huuter, and, he 
believed, Mr Abernethy, all of whom prac- 
tised there before they belonged to the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London.—The Bill was 
thrown out without a division. : 

Adjourned till Wednesday the 24th inst, 


Wednesday, April 24. 


Mr C. Douglas presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Dumfries, stating, that a- 
bove sixty British subjects, immediately 
connected with that town, had been made 
prisoners by Gen. Morillo, at Carthagena, 
on the ground of assisting the Spanish In- 
surgents ; and that they had since been 
sent to Spain, The petitioners prayed for 
the interference of Parliament on their be- 
half; ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr Horner said, that on Wednesday next 
he would move for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the expediency 
on the part of the Bank of England of,re- 
newing their cash payments, and into the 
means best calculated for effecting that ob- 
ject. 

Mr Grenfell, in consequence of this mo- 
tion, suggested the expediency of deferring 
the third reading of the Bank Restriction 
Bill, which stood for Monday, until the fate 
of bis hon. friend’s motion was decided, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the measure was not one of novelty, 
that the grounds on which it was proposed 
were well known, and that it was desirable 
no further delay should take place with re- 
spect to it. He afterwards added, that the 
bill was proposed on grounds of public no- 
toriety, and it had already experienced the 
most ample discussion, 

Messrs J. P, Grant, Brougham, and Tier- 
ate argued strongly against this precipi- 


FORGED NOTES. 

General Thornton, pursuant to the notiee 
he had given, rose to move for ** a return 
of the total nominal value of all notes pre- 
sentea at the Bank of England and refused 
payment as being forged, in the last four 
years, and up to the latest period to which 
it could be made out, specifying the amount 
of each year.” He observed, that the prac- 
tice of forging notes had risen to a great 
height lately, and he understood particular- 
ly since the restoration of peace. Many of 
tho.e notes were so well executed, that they 
were with difficulty distinguished from, good 
ones. He also understood that several of 
those notes were brought from the Conti- 
nent, but he hoped this would not be found 
correct. His object in making the motion 
was, that some remedy. might be devised 
by which such forgery might be rendered 
more difficult. This he conceived might 
be done by a different method of making 
them from that which was at present fol- 
lowed. Several plans for this purpose had 
already been presented to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and among others, one by Earl Stan- 
hope, which had been rejected by the Bank 
as too expensive. He (General T.) conceiv~- 
ed that the adoption of some plan was ne- 
cessary to prevent the great evil which be 
had pointed out: motion agreed to. 


Thursday, April 25. 
FORFIGN LINENS. 


Mr Finlay made a variety of remarks on 
the subject of the trade in foreign linens. 
He was satisfied that the present laws ope- 
Bated against the interests of the linen trade. 
When no duty was imposed on foreign li- 
nen, more British and Irish linens were exe 
ported. We might carry the foreign linens 
to foreign countries ourselves. ‘The most 
intelligent persons in Scotland and Ireland 
were of his opinion. He desired inquiry 
into the question, that he might show how 
far the linen interests were concerned, and 
therefore moved for a Committee to consi- 
der the laws relativejto foreign linen, and te 
report thereon. 

Mr Vesey Fitzgerald thought the motion 
pregnant with mischief, and calculated to 
excite great alarm in Ireland. The im- 
portance of the Irish linen trade was evi- 
dent, since he could state its increase du- 
ring three years of the transit duty. The 
exports of Irish linen from Great Britain in 
1812, 1813; and 1814, were at the rate of 
5,800,000, 5,700,000, and 9,500,000. He 
strongly objected to any interference. 

Mr Marryatt said, the right hon. gentle- 
man took ay erroneous view of the subject : 
it was Mr Pitt’s idea to make this country 
the emporium of general commerce—an 
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idea now departed from. The two great 
articles of our foreign commerce were fo- 
reign linens and French wines. During 
peace, fair competition was restored ; and if 
we did not supply cheaply, trade ran into 
other channels. The exports were lately 
17 millions per annum, the greater part 
paid by British manufactures. By these 
means the shipping interest and the Bri- 
tish navy were supported. Now, in peace, 
by war duties, we were losing almost all 
our foreign trade, of which be had mention- 
ed the two chief branches. He had obser- 
ved the proportion of British and foreign 
Ships empioyed in foreign trade, from op- 
portunities afforded him as an underwriter, 
and found the British vessels reduced from 
410 to 351 and 251 ; thence to par, and af- 
terwards falling lower. He also learned 
that in two months recently, at the Havan- 
nah, where almost all the vessels entering 
had been British, there came in 168 ves- 
sels, and not one of them a British vessel 
laden from a British port; but from the 
Baltic, the Mediterranean, &c. They could 
not have carried. out Irish linens, which 
they would had they gone from our own 
ports. A correspondent of bis had come to 
this country last year from the Havannah, 
with £. 20,000 for the purchase of goods— 
a fourth of which was to be laid out in fo- 
reign linens and French wines. Finding, 
however, that such heavy duties were im- 
posed on the latter articles in Great Britain, 
and that he could consequently obtain them 
at a much cheaper rate in any port of the 
Continent, he went to the Continent for 
that purpose, and there finding, that (owing 
to the wise system adopted by our late ene-~ 
mies, and present rivals, of establishing 
free ports for the reception and re-exporta- 
tion of foreign manufactures without duty,) 
he could ship other articles as well as fo- 
reign linens, and French wines, on more 
advantageous terms than in Great Britain, 
instead of reserving £.16,000 for the pur- 
chase of goods in Great Britain, (most of 
which would have been Irish linens,) he 
laid out his whole £. 20,000 in a foreign 
tountry. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion. 

Mr Robinson declared his opinion was in 
favour of the measure; but unless all the 
commercia! parties interested in it concur- 
red, he should, without changing his pri- 
vate epinion, vote against the motion. The 
motion was then negatived by 75 to 108. 

A motion by Lord Geo. Cavendish, for an 
address to the Regent, pledging his Royal 
Highness and his Ministers to adopt mea- 
sures of economy, was lost on a division of 
158 to 102. In the course of the debate, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
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it was not his intention to propose any fur- 
ther loan, for the service of the year, be- 
yond the £.4,500,000 which the Bank 
have already agreed to advance, but he de- 
clined stating the mode by which the deficit 
in the Ways and Means is to be supplied. 


Friday, April 26. 


Sir John Newport made his promised mo- 
tion on the subject of the state of Ireland; 
and concluded by moving an address to the 
Prince Regent, praying for inquiry: a very 
long discussion ensued. 

Mr Peel moved an amendment to this ef- 
fect, that a humble address be presented to 
the Prince Regent, expressing regret at the 
disturbed state of Ireland 3 that so large a 
militery foree was necessary there ; entreate 
ing hitn to lay before the House a full state- 
ment of those disturbances, and the plans 
put in execution by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to repress them. The amendment 
was ultimately carried by 187 to 103. 


Monday, April 29. 


A short conversation took place respect- 
ing the New Alien Bill. Sir S. Romilly 
professed himself averse to it, and said he 
should move ** for an account of the num- 
ber of aliens sent out of this country in the 
last 20 years at the instance of any foreign 
Minister.” At the request of Mr H. Ad- 
dington, he gave notice of the motion for 
Wednesday, and wished the second reading 
to be deferred till then. 

Mr /Jorner wished the second reading to 
be postponed. The noble Lord who had 
introduced the Bill had moved for leave to 
bring it in at a very late hour of the night, 
after a heavy debate had been gone through, 
and the first reading had been moved on 
the following morning, at two o'clock. 
This was stealing a march.on the House, 
( Hear, hear ! ) who ought to have had more 
time to consider this important subject. 

Mr Abercromby moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the Bill should be read a second 
time on Friday, which was negatived by 
117 to 62. 

WOOL TRADE. 


Mr Frankland Lewis, Chairman of the 
Committee lately appointed to inquire into 
the Trade in Seeds, and into the Laws re- 
lative to the Woollen Trade, before bring- 
ing up the report of the Committee on the 
subject of wool, wished to observe to the 
House, that from the evidence taken, it ap- 
peared that the price of wool from 1780 
down to the present time, and particularly 
during the last 10 years, had been rising, 
and therefore a majority of the Committee 
concluded that no part of the agricultural 
distresses had arisen from the low price of 
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wool, and that no alteration in the laws 
was at present necessary on that account. 
But the main question had not been taken 
into consideration; aud whatever might be 
the expediency of an increased duty on the 
importation of wool, or taking off the pro- 


_ hibition on exportation, on this subject the 


report afforded no information. 

Lord Lascelles stated, that the apprehen- 
sions entertained in the districts where the 
woollen manufacture was carried on, when 
they understood this subject had been re- 
ferred to a Committee, were not that the 
importation of foreign wool would be pro- 
hibited; but they thought that any duty 
which could be of service to the agricultu- 
rist must be a duty amounting in fact toa 
prohibition. A brisk domestic trade would 
be found most to the interest of the wool- 
grower, when well considered. 

Mr Weétern regretted that the Commit- 
tee had closed their report, while he was 
absent at the Sessions, in the county which 
he represented. He complained that the 
Committee had made no inquiries respect- 
ing the monopoly of home wool, enjeyed 
by the manufacturers, and the protection of 
the grower against foreign importation, 
which had ina few years increased from 
five to 15 millions of pounds. 

Mr Brougham complained that the Com- 
mittee had considered only one part of the 
subject. Their instruction was to inquire 
into the policy of any increase of duties on 
the importation of foreign wool, into the 
trade in wool generally, and into the laws 
on wool as they now existed. These topics 
they had entirely overlooked. No one had 
asserted that the agricultural distresses pro- 
ceeded from the low price of wool: on the 
contrary, it was expressly stated, that, had 
it not been for the good prices of wool, 
these distresses would have been much 
rreater than they actually were. But the 
question was, were these high prices likely 
to continue, occasioned as they were by the 
large Russian orders for clothing 200,000 
men, by which many districts were busily 
employed for the present? Had we not, 
however, rather reason to apprehend that, 
when these temporary demands were over, 
wool would be as low as other articles of 
acricultural produce ? Now what was the 
fact as to this report ? The Committee had 
not called a single wool-grower ; the whole 
amount of their full and impartial inquiry 
had been to examine a few woollen manu- 
facturers. He felt a strong to 
oppose the report. 

Mr Frankiand Lewis stated, in explana- 
tion, the proceedings which had taken place 
in the Committee. On_ its first meeting he 
i suggested the propriety of considering 
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a small duty on wool iinported. This ques- 
tion, however, was negatived, and the Com- 
mittee proceeded to examine the wool stap- 
lers with regard to the price of wool. In 
what he had previously said, he had not gi- 
ven an opinion of his own at all, but mere- 
ly stated the resolution which the Commit- 
tee had come to.—The report was then 
brought up and read. 

Mr Peel obtained leave to bring in a bill 
for securing the fees of the office of the 
Clerk of the Pleas, in Ireland, by com- 
pounding them till the question who had 
the right of nomination was decided in a 
court of law. 

Sir J. Newport expressed great satisfac. 
tion at this bill: the emoluments had been 
stated to amount to nearly £.35,000 per 
annum, of which three-fourths were illegal. 

Mr Peele said it was his intention to give 
the bill a retrospective effect, and to im- 
pound the fees from the day of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire’s death. 

Mr Foster said that many abuses prevail- 
ed in the Courts of Ireland, which it was 
difficult to get at. He would mention one 
instance where the fee of Is. 6d. in the Er. 
ror Court, charged for issuing a simple writ 
of Error, had been enlarged, by a variety 
of ingenious ways, to no less a sum than 
£.459 to the suitor, without the performance 
of any additional service.—Adjourned. 


Tuesday, April 30. 


Sir Egerton Brydges obtained leave ta 
bring in a bill for reviving the registration 
of the deaths, burials, and issue, of the no- 
bility and gentry, and others who may pos- 
sess property. Leave was also given to 
bring in two bilis, one for suspending the 


ballot of the. Local Militia, and another to 


reduce the number of days on which the 
Volunteer Yeomanry Cavalry should attend 
duty from twelve to six. 


CUARGES AGAINST LORD ELLENBORCUGH? 


Lord Cochrane, after speaking some time 
on this subject, accusing Lord Ellenborough 
of misrepresenitation, injustice, and oppres- 
Sion, in the course of his late trial in the 
Court of King’s Bench, concluded by mov- 
ing that the charges should be referred to a 
Committee of the House. 

Sir Francis Burdett seconded the 

Mr Law (the nephew, we believe, of 
Lord Ellenborough) said that the real ob- 
ject of this motion was to vilify the admi- 

nistration of justice in this country, and not 
to destroy the character of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench: if 
the latter had been the object, it would have 
been most effectually attained by praise from 
such a quarter, [The lion. Member wys 
here 
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hete called to order by Mr Horner.] Mr 
Law then went on to observe, who was the 
noble Lord who brought this accusation ? 
He was a convict who stood forward to ac- 
cuse his Judge, with the guilt on his head 
of crimes for which that Judge had con- 
demued him. He trusted that the House 
would fix on the motion the negative of in- 
dignation and contempt. 

Mr Pousonly still believed the noble Lord 
(Cochrane) to be innocent of the crime which 
had been imputed to him. But while no 
punishment could be too severe for a trans- 
gressing Judge, it was injurious to make 
wanton attacks on persons in this situation. 
It was not enough to. prove a mistake in 
point of fact, but some gross error, which 
could only be attributed to improper mo- 
tives, and which gave reason to suppose 
that the badness of the heart had contribu- 
ted to the perversion of the judgement. 
As he had voted against the expulsion of 
the Noble Lord, because there was not then 
ground on which the House could found 
that motion, so he should vote against the 
Motion now proposed by him. 

The Solicitor-General spoke strongly a- 
gainst the motion being eutertained. The 
trial was no matter transacted in a corner: 
it was in the presence of an upright and en- 
lightened Bar, composed of men who would 
be the last to truckle to the will of a Judge 
—in a crowded Court, in which were men 
of the highest rank and character. And 
would the learned and noble Judge, in the 
face of his audience, have sacrificed the high 
character which he had so hardly earned by 
a laborious life at the bar and on the bench, 
and all this without any assignable motive ? 

Sic Francis Burdett hoped that the House 
would not be influenced by the common- 
place tirade of the hon. gentleman, for his 
observations would serve equally to defend 
all Judges ; to shelter even those Judges 
who had been dragged from the Bench for 
their miscouduct——to protect, for instance, 
from trial or condemnation, the Judges who 
had acted so iniquitously towards Russel 
and Sydney. ‘The Hon. Baronet, after 
blaming the acrimonious expressions used 
by Mr Law, adveried to the summing up 
of Lord Elienborough. The question was, 
whether these charges did or did not con- 
tain the offences of partiality and corrup- 
tion? He should call the attention of the 
House to the 13th charge—that of convey- 
ing an opinion to the Jury that De Beren- 
ger appeared before the Noble Lord ina 
red coat, and suppressing evidence that he 
wore a green uniform : this was not merely 
erroneous reasoning, but a positive fact ; it 
sharged the Learned Judge with supplying 
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evidence to the Jury of a most material 
fact, which must have had great weight 
with them: as a juryman, if he had believ- 
ed the statement of the Judge, he must 
have been compelled to give that verdict 
which the Jury did. The learned Judge 
used this language: ** Having hunted down 
the game, they showed what became of the 
skin.” Presently he supposed a dialogue 
to go on between two persons concerned in 
a fraud. Now this was all supposition, and 
there was not a word to bear out the ex- 
pression that ** the party appeared in the 
full costume of his crime:” there was no 
evidence to prove that De Berenger appear- 
ed before the Noble Lord in this masque- 
rade dress. Ifit had been so, the Noble 
Lord’s case was no longer defensible: but 
the whole depended on a hackney coach- 
man, and yet it was stated by the Judge on 
the bench, that all the witnesses concurred 
in this testimony. It was stated, too, on 
good grounds, that this coachman had re- 
ceived money for giving his evidence. 

The Attorney-General here rose to call 
the Hon. Baronet to order, conceiving that 
he had said that Crane, the coachman, was 
bribed to give false testimony, and that he 
had asserted that Lord E!lenborough had been 
guilty of gross partiality and corruption. 

The Speaker said the Learned Gentleman 


‘was himself out of order. 


Sir Francis Burdeté said he was always 
happy to hear what Learned Gentlemen 
wished to say on these occgsions ; because, 
if their feelings could not be suppressed, 
the House.generally got more from them 
than when they were on their guard. 

Mr Barham declared that he was con- 
vinced of the innocence of Lord Cochrane, 
but was, nevertheless, of opinion, that the 
charges could not be entertained. 

The House then divided on the question. 


Sir Franci$ Burdett and Lord Cochrane 


were tellers, when there appeared for the 
question only one (Sir against it 
89; majority 88. 

Mr Ponsonby then rose, and said, that 
though the situation of Lord Cochrane call. 
ed fur great indulgence, yet he should move 
that the charges be expunged from the jour« 
nals of the House. 

Sir F. Burdett remarked that the motion 
was such a one as might be expected: 

Lord Cochrane said, that with respect to 
this new question, he was glad to find that 
none of the facts stated by him were dis- 
puted. Those facts would go down to po- 
sterity, but the pursuit of inquiry he was 
determined never to abandon.—The ques-+ 
tion was then put, and carried without a 
division. 

Wedncee 
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Wednesday, May 1. 


Mr Horner proposed, during the course 
of a long speech upon the Bank Restriction 
Act, the following gradual mode of resum- 
ing cash payments at the Bank; that for 
the first six months, beginning January 
next, only £. 1 notes should be payable ; for 
the second six months, those of two pounds 3 
in the next half year, those of five pounds ; 
and in the next to that, all higher notes. 
if the present Bill passed, he was firmly 
persuaded that the restrictions, by which the 
Bank gained £. 800,000 per annum, would 
never be removed but by the bankruptcy of 
the country. He concluded by moving the 
appointment of a Select Committee to in 
quire into the expediency of resuming cash 
payments, and the proper means to be a- 
dopted in having recourse to such a mea- 
sure. After a long, but not interesting dis- 
cussion, thé motion was negatived by 146 
to 73. 

Friday, May 3. 

Mr Brougham having heard that a Circus 
lar had been sent from the Board of Taxes 
to the Collectors of the Property Tax, or- 
dering them to transmit returns of the se- 
veral assessments made under that act, 
moved for a copy of that and other papers. 
—Mr Vansittart said these returns were ne- 
cessary to facilitate the collection of arrears 
of the Tax.—Mr Brougam replied, that 
that could not be the reason, as it was ex- 
pressly stated that the returns were to be 
kept as records in the Tax-Office. He 
thought they ought to be destroyed. In 
this opinion, Mr Baring and other Mem- 
bers concurred. 

CIVIL LIST. 


Lord Castlereagh moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for the better regulating the 
Civil List, by transferring the payment of 
£. 255,000 to the Consolidated Fund, by 
which excess for the future would be avoid- 
ed. The charge would tien be reduced to 
£ 1,083,500 ; and as the Income was now 
£. 1,088,000 there would be a surplus in- 
come of £. 4,500. 

The House then went into a Committee 
npon the Bill for restricting the Bank of 
ingland from paying cash for their notes 
for two years, viz. July 5. 1818.—Mr Hor- 
ner moved two amendments, the effect of 
which was the more strongly to bind the 
bank to pay cash at the expiration of the 
two years; but they were both opposed by 
Blinisters, and consequently negatived. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
proposed the following declaration to be in- 
gerted in the preamble, viz. that the bill was 
enacted * in order to affurd time to-the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England to make 
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such preparations as would enable them te 
resume cash payments.” 

Mr Horner called upon Mr Manning, 
the Governor of the Bank, to state whether 
these words would be a sufficient direction 
for that purpose, and whether the Bank 
would take steps to give it immediate effect. 
Mr Manning, to repeated calls, made no 
answer. Mr Horner than asked, ** [s not 
all this perfectly intelligible?” The motion 
was agreed to. 

Monday, May 6. 

Mr Tierney, pursuant to notice, rose to 
make a motion on the Civil List. He com- 
plained of the disadvantages he laboured 
under, in consequence of the papers relative 
to the subject being so recently delivered, 
that it could not be expected that members 
had made themselves masters of them ; and 
also of the unfairness of the Noble Lord 
(Castlereagh) having called a private meet- 
ing of country members at his own house 
to explain the details to them, thus, as it 
were, tampering beforehand with the jury. 
He denied that the whole expenditure of 
the royal family was confined to £.409,000 
per annum, as had been stated on a former 
evening by the Noble Lord; and if the ex- 
pences of the royal family must be compa- 
red with the allowances of the King of 
France, the Noble Lord should also have 
recommended the example of the latter, in 
returning half of a liberal sum which had 
been voted to one of the branches of his fa- 
mily. All the circumstances of this couns 
try considered, it would not have been im- 
proper if his Royal Highness had sent down 
a message te the same effect with that to 
which he had alluded in France, and an- 
nouncing that he had himself resolved to 
act upon those principles of retrenchment 
which he had recommended in his speech 
from the throne. It was generosity, not 
justice, on the part of the French monarch. 
But here it would be very different ; for the 
people of England had done so much to 
support the crown, that they now could 
scarcely support themselves. He then en- 
tered, into a long statement of particulars, 
from which he inferred, that there had been 
culpable extravagance, which the Ministry 
had been obliged to supply from the droits 
of Admiralty, in order to keep their places. 
He concluded with moving, ** that a select 
committee be appointed to take into consi- 
deration the several accounts relating to the 
civil list, with power to send for and exa- 
mine persons and papers thereon.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he never heard a 
speech less conciliatory, or more calculated 
to inflame any jealousy that might exist of 
the Royal expenditure. More partial state- 
ments, more incorrect accounts, more un- 
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fuir inferences, ‘he had never heard. He 
explained away several of the charges made 
by Mr Tierney, and concluded a tong speech 
by hoping that the House would not step 
out of its ordinary course in examining the 
expenditure of the Royal household, but, if 
more information was necessary than would 
be found in the reports of five committees, 
now on the table, that it would be sought 
for by way of motion as usual. 

Mr Caleraft supported the original mo- 
tion, and pointedly condemned the taking 
of £.50,000 from the droits to pay for the 
furniture at Brighton. 

Mr Long defended himself and the other 
commissioners who had been appointed by 
the Treasury to reduce the estimates of the 


civil list, and advocated the plan proposed 
by Lord Castlereagh. 

Mr C. Wynne supported Mr Tierney’s 
motion, as the commencement of a system 
of real scrutiny into the public expenditure. 

Mr Vansitiart replied. —The House di- 
vided. For Mr ‘Tierney’s motion 122— 
Against it 213—Ma)jority 91. 

Lord Folkestone objected to the bringing 
up of the report on the Bank Restriction Bill, 
and moved an adjournment. The motion 
was negatived by 183 to 65. The subject 
was, however, postponed to Wednesday. 

Lord Castlereagh brought in his bi! for 
the regulation of the civil list; and Mr V. 
Fitzgerald a bill for raising £.1,300,000, 
by Exchequer bills, for Ireland. 
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RATIFICATION OF THE PEACE WITH NE- 
PAUL. 


"THE war which was threatening in India, 

of which we spoke last month, has been 
already brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. On the 4th of March last, the treaty 
so long ago concluded between the Indian 
and Nepaul Governments obtained its full 
ratification. The events which have led to 
this conclusion are as honourable to our 
arms, as the result is gratifying to our feel- 
ings: the season of action was indeed short ; 
for positive fighting only began at the latter 
end of February, and the treaty was, as we 
have said above, signed at the beginning of 
March. In that very limited period, how- 
ever, several smart actions toek place ; and 
particularly in the last engagement, which 
happened on the 2d or 3d of March, the 
enemy resisted with great bravery: about 
500 of them fell in battle; our loss was 
comparatively small; though there is some 
slight foundation for a report which had 
reached this country through France, that 
the Company’s troops had been worsted, in- 
asmuch as they were, we understand, in 
the first instance, taken by surprise (proba- 


_ bly through some advantage of local know- 


ledge possessed by the enemy,) but soon re- 
covered themselves, repulsed the assailants, 
and obtained the yictory which led to the 
important diplomatic transaction above de- 
scribed. The details of the several actions, 
together with a copy of the treaty which 
terminated them, have been brought to Go- 
yernment and to the India-House by Sir 


George Gockburn, who arrived in town on 


the 2d inst. having come from St Helena in 
the Nerthumberland. The tidings of these 
important events reached that island on the 
18th of June, and Sir George hastened his 


‘departure on the day following. 


(From the Government Gazette Extraordi- 
nary.) 


_ Fort William, March 15, 1816. 

The treaty of peace between the British 
Government and the Rajah of Nepaul, con- 
cluded at Segowley on the 2d of December, 
1815, and ratified by the Governor General 
in Council on the 9th of the same month, 
having been finally ratified by the Rajah of 
Nepaul, and the ratifications having been 
duly exchanged between Major-General Sir 
David Ochterlony, K. C. B. agent of the 
Governor-General, and the accredited agents 
of the Government of Nepaul, in the Bri- 
tish camp before Muckwampore, on the 4th 
inst. a copy of the treaty is published for 
general information. 

Whereas war has arisen between thé 
Hon. East Company and the Rajah of Ne- 
paul ; and whereas the parties are mutually 
disposed to restore the relations of peace 
and amity, which previously to the occur 
rence of the late differences had long sube 
sisted between the two States, the following 
terms of peace having been agreed upon.— 

Art. 1. There shai! be perpetual peace 
and friendship between the Hon. East In- 
dia Company and the Nejah of Nepaul. 

Il. The Rajah of Nepaul renounces all 
claim to the lands which were the subject 
of discussion between the two States before 
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the war, and acknowledges the right of the 
Hon. Company to the sovereignty of those 
lands. 

Ill. The Raj ih of Nepaul hereby cedes 
to the Hon. Kast India Company, in perpe- 
tuity, all the under-mentioned territories, 
namely, Ist, The whole of the low lands 
between the rivers Kali.and Rapti. 2dly, 
The whole of the low lands (with the ex- 
ception of Bootwul Khass) lying between 
the Rapti and the Gundtitk. Sdly, The 
whole of the low lands between the Gun- 
duck and Coosah, in which the authority of 
the British Government has been introdu- 
ced, or is in actual course of introduction. 
Athly, All the low lands between the rivers 
Meilchee and Teesah. Sthiy, All the ter- 
ritories within the hills eastward of the ri- 
ver, Meilchec, including the fort and lands 
of Naggree and the pass of Nagarcote, lead- 
ing from Morung into the hills, together 
with the territory lying between that pass 
and Naggree. The aforesaid territory shall 
be evacuated by the Goorkah troops within 
forty days from this date. 

1V. With a view to indemnify the Chiefs 
and Barahdars of the State of Nepatil, whose 
interests will suffer by the alienation of the 
lands ceded by the foregoing article, the 
British Government agrees to settle pensions 
to the aggregate amount of two lacs of ru- 
pees per annum, on such Chiefs as may be 
selected by the Kajab of Nepaul, and in the 
proportions which the Rajah may fix. As 
soon as the selection is made, sunnuds shall 
be eranted, ander the seal and signature of 
the Governor-General, for the pensions re- 
spectively. 

V. The Ri: ajah of Nepant renounces for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, all claim 
to, or connection with the countries lying to 
the west of the river Kali, and engages ne- 
ver to have any concern with those coun- 
tries, or the inhabitants thereof, 

VI. The Rajah of Nepaul engages never 
to molest or disturb the Rajah of Siccem in 
the possession of bis territories; but agrees, 
ifany diiferences shall arise between the 
State of Nepaul and the Rajah of Siccem, 
or the subjects of either, that such differen- 
ces shall be referred to the arbitration of the 
British Government, by whose award the 
Rajah of Nepaul engages to abide. 

Vil. The Rajah of Nepaul hereby en- 
g4ges never to take or retain in his service 
any British subject, nor the subject of any 
European or American State, without the 
consent of the British Government. 

VILL. In order to improve and secure 
the relatious of amity and peace hereby es- 
tablished between the two States, it is a- 
greed that accredited Ministers from each 
shall reside at the Court Of the other. 


IX. This treaty, consisting of nine arti- 
cles, shall be ratified by the Rajah of Ne- 
paul within 15 days from this date, and the 
ratification shall be delivered to Licutenant- 
Colonel Bradshaw, who engages to retain 
and deliver to the Rajah the ratification of 
the Governor-General within 20 days, or 
sooner if practicable. 

Done at Segowley, on the 2d day of 
December, 1$15. 


The following documents shew that the 
contest which led to the above glorious 
issue was of a very serious complexion, 
The enemy with whom our troops had to 
contend were not only considerable in num- 
ber, but formidable from their desperate 
courage :— 


Fort-Wiiliam, March 8..1816. 


To Major Nicol, Acting Adjutant.Generab 
Of the Army, Head. Quarters. 


Sir—I_ beg you will do me the favour to 
report to his Ixcellency the Right Honour- 
able the Commander in Chief, that I march- 
ed at seven o'clock yesterday morning from 
Ktowndah, after placing the defences of the 
fortified depot there in .a forward state of 
preparation, and leaving for its defence four 
G-pounders and seven companies of the 2d 
battalion of the 4th native infantry, under 
Maj: x Campbell, the remaining three com- 
panies of that corps being posted on the 

crest of the Chereeah- Ghates pass. 

At three in the afternoon the advanced 
brigade, with the light train, arrived at our 
present ground in the Chowghera Mundee, 
which is an open level ground immediately 
to the southward of the hills which cover 
the fortified heights and detached defences 
of Muckwampore, and somewhat above two 
miles from those forts. 

The train and 4th brigade arrived this 
morning at nine o'clock, various obstacles 
and dilliculties having retarded their pro- 
gress yesterday, though the distance from 
Etowndah is only six miles. 

On our arrival, the enemy had a strong 
party posted on a steep hill, opposite our 
left flank, also one considerably to the right 
on the same ridge; the former of these po- 
sitions they evacuated early this morning, 
and a party of three companies, with | a 
small detachment of his Majesty’s 87th foot, 
are now posted there; and I am in hopes 
of turning it to good account in my further 
operations, or at any rate it will open our 
view of their positions. 


I have, &c. 5 


David OcHTERLONY, Maj.-Gen. 


Camp near Muckwampore, Feb, 28. 1816. 
To 
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Yo Major Nicol, Acting Adjutant.General of 
the, Army, Head-Quarters. 


Sir—When I had the honour of address- 
ing you yesterday, I could hardly suppose 
that a post, so recently and voluntarily a- 
bandoned, would have been a subject of 
contest ; Lut I had hardly closed the letter, 
and after ascending a short way up the hill 
on the left to reconnoitre the enemy’s posi- 
tion, had proceeded towards the front of the 
right to examine a stockade, supposed to be 
situated at the eastern extremity of the 
same ridge, when a smart firing advancing 
on our posts from the eastward, at half-past 
12, announced an attack in great force. - 

On my return to the front of the line, I 
had a very distinct view of the enemy’s ap- 
proach in large bodies; and successively de. 
tached to the aid of the party on the hill 
the light company of his Majesty’s 87th, 
and 2d battalion 12th native infantry ; two 
companies more of the 87th, with the 2d 
battalion 12th native infantry, and two six- 
pounders on elephants, accompanied by Co- 
Jonel Miller; and lastly, the @d battalion 8th 
native infantry. 

. The number of the enemy could not be 
less than 2000 men, with several guns, and 
repeated reinforcements: and during a mo- 
mentary superiority in numbers, he ap- 
proached close to the village, which was eb- 
Stinately and gallantly disputed by our small 
party, until the arrival of more troops 
changed the fortune of the day ; and from 
this time, until half past five, their repeat- 
ed assaults on our positions were invariably 
repulsed, and he was at length driven off in 
confusion, chiefly by a charge of the 2d bat- 
talion of the 8th native infantry, in the di- 
rection of the enemy’s guns, one of which, 
a four-pounder, on a carriage similar to our 
mountain train, was abandoned, and brought 
in this morning; also a considerable quan- 
tity of gun and musketry ammunition, which 
was found strewed about in the utmost con- 
fusion. 

The loss sustained by the enemy has 
been very considerable, and is supposed by. 
many to be not less than 500 men, includ- 
ing several of their officers, as appears by 
their dresses, 

The casualties on our part are, I am 
gtieved to say, many. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
D. OcHTERLONY, Maj.-Gen. 
Camp near Muckwampore, Feb. 29.1816. 
Government Gazette Extraordinary. 
Sunday, March 10. 1816. 
We have high satisfaction in publishing 


the following extract of a letter announeing 


9 


the capture of the important fort of Hur 
riarpore :— 
Bugwanpore, 2d March 1816—9 Pr. ™. 
This moment I have received intelligence 
of a nature which will afford you satisfac- 
tion, and which I hasten to communicate 
by extracts from my letters from Hurriar- 
re. 
P’On the Ist the enemy’s blockade to the 
south-west of the fort, about 600 yards, was 
attacked with all the light companies of the 
brigade (first brigade) under Lieutenant- 
Colonel O'Halloran, who arrived within 100 
yards of the position at day-break, driving 
in a smail picquet of 30 men, who, in re- 
treating, fired upon our party, thus giving 
the signal to those in the blockade and fort, 
who immediately assembled at the latter, 
and commenced a fire from a small gun in 
the stockade, but without effect, almost 


immediately making a sally from it with @ 


most determined bravery, but were most 
gallantly repulsed, although with some loss 
on our side, not, however, amounting to more 
than 10 or 12 killed, 17 wounded of his 
Majesty's 24th foot, six or seven of 2d of 
21st native infantry, about the same num- 
ber of the 18th native infantry, and 16 of 
the Chumparun light infantry battalion. 
The offigers wounded are Major Hughes, 
his Majesty’s 24th, in left arm; Captain 
Smith, ditto, right knee, severely. 

- Lieutenant O’Leary, his Majesty’s 24th, 
thigh, slightly ; Captain Lindsey, artillery, 


right hand and thighs; and Lieutenant Des _ 


Veeux, Chumparun light infantry, severely 
in beth thighs. 

The enemy are said to have suffered se- 
verely. 

On the forenoon of the 2d the enemy eva- 
cuated the fort of Hurriarpore, and it was 
immediately taken possession of by our 
troeps. —=_-- 

CHINA AND AUSTRALASIA. 
(From a German paper. ) : 


Two ships in the China trade, lately ar- 
rived at Gottenburgh, have brought very 
interesting accounts relative to Eastern Asia 
and its commerce. The disputes which 
reigned between the English factory at Ma- 
cao and the Viceroy of Canton are weil 
known. These have been completely ad- 
justed by the skilful conduct of Sir George 
Staunton ; and the Chinese are now more 
yielding than ever towards the English, be- 
cause they stand in need of their services to 
protect the coasts against the pirates, whose 
principal nest is in the Ladrone Islands, and 
who are become so daring that they once 
had it in contemplation to attack Macan it~ 
self. ‘These sea robbers are in intimate con- 
nexion with the insurgents in the southern 
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provinces of the Chinese empire ; they swp- 
ply all their wants from these provinces, 
and have there their lurking places and lit- 
tle ports; in fine, they keep up a commu. 
nication between the southern and. the 
northern provinces, where also a spirit of 
insurrection has here and there shewn itself. 
The Chinese marine is too weak and help- 
less to oppose thefn—they could alone be 
¢hastised by English ships of war ; but they 
every year extend their system; they in- 
crease the number of their vessels of war, 
build better ones, and make such consider- 


able progress in navigation, that they threa- 


ten in no long time to become masters of 
those seas. The English, who had once 
almost monopolised the trade to China, 
have for some time past found a formidable 
rival in the North Americans.—The latter, 
with their peculjarly well-built ships, make 
the voyage both out and home much quicker, 
and can thus afford to sell Chinese produce 
much cheaper in the European markets. 
' The Americans bring chiefiy peltry from 
the north-west coast of America to China, 
and exchange it for Chinese produce, so 
that they are not under the necessity of pay- 
ing for every thing with specie brought from 
Europe or South America. 

Since the restored continental and mari+ 
time peace of Europe, other nations begin 


again to visit China ; the Dutch, the Swedes,. 


and the Danes have fitted out many China- 
men. 

Another new trading Power, which for 
some years has been in communication with 
China, must not here be overlooked; it is 
Australasia—The King of Owyhee, (where 
Cook lost his life) a very enterprising man, 
has brought all the Sandwich islands under 
his dominion ; the English have there in- 
troduced manners and language, and a con- 
siderable number of English and American 
sailors have entered his service with pecu- 
Jiar advantages. He purchased some ships 
from the Americans, and after their:model 
has built others at Owyhee; he is now ac- 
tually employed in forming a small navy. 

. With his merchant ships he drives a pro- 


fitable trade to China, by bringing peltry 


from Codiak to Juakao, and receiving Chi- 
nese produce in return. By means of this 
intercourse, for which his insular empire 
is so favourably situated, as well as by the 
frequent visits of English and American 


ships, a wonderful change has taken place. 


in the Sandwich Isles. 


‘The Dutch, until the last war, which. 


sunk their very name, were the only Euro- 
pean nation who eould carry on trade at 


Nangasaki, in Japan; they now again at-. 


tempt to renew their old connexions. This, 
however, is attended with many difficnitics, 
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as the most recent accounts reccived from 
Japan at Macao speak of approaching dis- 
turbances. The lay Emperor Cubo had 
long circumscribed the power of the Spiritual 
Dairy.. The latter bas endeavoured, by 


means of the numerous monks and priests,.. 


to gain over the people to him, and a gene- 
ral insurrection in the country was feared. 
A subversion, however, of the existing es- 
tablishments would probably produce a very 
favourable effect on the nation at large. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Barbadoes, June 18. 

The war between the Royalists and Pa- 
triots in New Spain is completely that of 
extermination, either party seldom afford- 
ing any quarter, unless it be for the pur- 
pose of inflicting cruelties almost unheard 
of ;. and I am sorry to learn that the Roya- 
list party have committed some of the most 
unprovoked and horrible massacres I ever 
heard of. A British vessel, a schooner 
from Halifax, for the purpose of trade, had 
gone downto the mouth of the river Oroo- 
noco, and whilst sailing along. the coast, was 
attacked by a row-boat, who first demanded 
who they were ? and not receiving a satis- 
factory answer, they boarded, plundered, 
and put every one on board of her to death, 
after they had surrendered themselves pri- 
soners. Another small vessel from Tri- 
nidad shared the same fate. Not more 
than three weeks since, several row-boats 
landed on the little island of Pato, near the 
northern Bocas, on the entrance into the 
Gulph of Parea, and which belongs to the 
British. The inhabitants fled into the 
woods, whilst these maurauders plundered 


their houses, and. carried off every thing of 


value or use which they could come at. 
When they could find nothing more, and 
One or two of the distressed inhabitants had 
come in from their hiding places in the 
woods, to save themselves and children 


from perishing with hunger, these treacher- - 


ous and inhuman barbarians offered, through 
them, to all the inhabitants, not only peace- 
able possession of their money and proper- 
ties, but protection also. From this de- 


‘ claration held out, all came in immediately ; 


and no sooner were the unhappy creatures 
in their power, than they put all to death, 


except a very few, who were fortunate 


enough to escape. They put some to death. 


by crucifying. 


A boat from the island was carrying over 
to Trinidad the little remains of some stock 
a few days afterwards, when she was attack- 
ed by a row-boat, and haying tied two of 
their men back to back, cut’ off their heads, 
and threw them into the sea; two more 
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were tied with their hands behind their 
backs, and thrown overboard ; one was for- 
tunate enough to get his hands loose-—he 
sought for his companion, but he had sunk ; 
he himself was, however, enabled to reach 
the shore, and came to Trinidad a few days 
afterwards, where I saw him, with the 
marks of the cords still on his arms. 

His Majesty’s brig Childers, being in the 
Gulph of Parea, was -the fortunate means 
of saving about 150 women and children, 
picked up in an open boat near the village 
of Geria, from which they had fled the day 
previously. This village, or:town, belong- 
ed to the Royalists, and all the forces in it 
had marched to a place distant some leagues, 
in order to oppose the Patriots. Previous- 
ly to the departure of the troops, the inha- 
bitants had conveyed their most valuable 
property on board of three small vessels, 
for fear of the runaway negroes and pa- 
triots, coming unawares from the woods, 
should plunder them; the great bulk of the 
people had also embarked, except some 
more wealthy, who were enabled to follow 
the army. ‘The troops had only been gone 
one day, when these vessels were captured 
off the coast by some row-boats, and all the 
men who would not join them, except two 
or three very infirm, were taken on shore 
and butchered, in the same manner as the 
opposite party did theirs when in their 
power. One.of the-small vessels, or rather 
an open boat, proving leaky, and otherwise 
disabled, the remains ef ‘these poor wret- 
ches were crowded into her, and in that 
state picked up by the above man of war, 
on-board of which they experienced every 
humane attention which their forlorn and 
wretched state required, till they were land- 
ed at the Port of Spain in Trinidad, where 
his Excellency, Sir Ralph Woodford, the 
Governor, afforded. every assistance ‘in his 
power to their distressed condition. 

This town of Geria has been four times 
alternately in the possession of Royalists 
and Patriots within the two Jast years and 
a half, and you can easily suppose what a 
scene of misery and anxiety these poor peo- 
ple must constantly be exposed to, and by 
what uncertain tenures they must hold their 
property. One party is not fighting for 
Ferdinand and royalty, nor is the other for 
liberty and independence ; power is the first 
object, plunder the second, and a third a 
desire of retaliation on those who have mur- 
dered their fathers, brothers, and wives and 
ebildren even sometimes. These are the 
things which, it appears to me, they are 
contending about. The patriots, or inde- 
pendents, appear evidently to be gaining 
ground, and particularly since their rein- 
forcements from St Domingo. 1 am sorry 
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to learn that there are several Englishmen, 
and some officers in the patriot army. I 
regret to see them in either party, unless 
we make it a public quarrel. 
New Orleans, June 1. 

The following are the latest accounts 
from the southern continent :—The Repub- 
lican General Morellos, made prisoner by 
the Royalists; was carried before the tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition, in the city of Mexico, 


‘and condemned as a heretic, atheist, deist, 


materialist, and for other crimes of the com- 
petence of the holy tribunal; he was also 
condemned by the Archbishop, degraded in 
consequence, and given up to the military 
tribunal, who condemned him to death, and 
the was executed on the 22d of Dec. last. 

It was in vain that the Republican Go- 
vernment, by many petitions addressed to 
the Viceroy Callejas, reclaimed the obser- 
vance of the laws of war; in vain did it 
seek to employ the influence of the cabildo 
of the metropolis to save at least the life of 
the prisoner—the tyranny, superstition, and 
fanaticism, which exercises openly its sway 
in the capital of the New World, sacrificed 
a most virtuous patriot, whose courageous 
valour had fixed the attention, and merited 
the applause of the world, in such a man- 
ner that the services and exertions of five 
years consecrated to the safety of his coun- 
try, will cause him to live for ever in their 
hearts, and his name will be handed down 
to the latest posterity. 

The Mexican patriots, by a proclama- 
tion of the Gavernment, and a circular to 
all the provinces, have solemnly sworn to 
revenge the death of their illustrious defen- 
der, protesting that they will always hold 
the Viceroy, and 60,000 Spaniards who in- 
habit that immense country, responsible for 
the blood of Morellos. , 

The arms of the Republic shine every 
where. Much blood has been shed at Puente 
del Roy. The Royalists collected 5000 men 
to attack that position, occupied by the Pa- 
riots ; twice they attacked and twice were 
their assaults repulsed with great loss; not 
being able to succeed by open force, they 
chad recourse to intrigue and seduction. 
Joseph Maria Lascano, the Lieutenant com- 
manding the force which defended the 
bridge, sold himself to Generai Mivares fot 
8000 dollars. The garrison was incorrup- 
tible ; but seeing itself abandoned by its 
perfidious leader, who had gone over to the 
enemy’s camp, it made dispositions for re- 
treat, which was effected without other loss 
than that of the artillery, of too heavy a ca= 


libre to be removed.—.By these means the . 


Royalists saw themselves masters of the 
bridge, and passed with a richconvoy, which, 
however, did not arrive intact at Vera Cruz. 


Many - 
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Many skirmishes have taken place since, 
in which the Royalists were completely dc - 
feated. General Victoria has lately beaten 
them in the neighbourhood of Vera Cruz. 
Captain Francisco de. Paulo intercepted a 
convoy which was on its way from Albara- 
do te Vera Cruz, and put to the sword the 
escort of 200 dragoons, 

Colonel Posos besicges the garrisons of 
Orizava and Cordova, and they are reduced 
to their narrow intrenchments. After hav- 
ing over-run the whole province, and de- 
feated all those who opposed him, he open- 
ed the prisons and set at liberty those who 
groaned in captivity. 

Colonel Gomes has cut in pieces 1500 
men who were assembled round Puebla, af- 
ter having defeated a division of 1000, which 
he met on the road from Mexico to Tesme- 
lucan ; and has since taken by surprise the 
latter, a place of great importance ; not one 
escaped of the garrison, from the comman- 
der to the private. — 

Marshal Osorno attacked and took the 
town of Apan. A division of 1000 men, 
which marched from Mexico against him, 


was obliged to retreat by forced marches on- 


Monte-Allo ; where the. commanders, Igna- 
cio Sanchez and Pascasio Herce, had cut 
« pieces another division of 700 men. Co- 

onel Teran beat 600 Royalists at Topexi 


la Sedas. Lieut.-Col. Guerero engaged 


an action at Disteca, (province of Oxaca) in 
which be defeated, in an instant, more than 
1000 men, by the sword and lance alone. 
The provinces are now occupied in the 
constitutional election of Deputies to forta 
the Congress, which was before only pro- 
visional. ‘This measure will put an end en- 
tirely to the difference which tended to dis- 
turb the peace and union of the Patriots. It 
will give to the legislative body that charac- 
ter which is necessary, in order to merit the 
confidence of the people_and other hations. ° 


UNITED STATES. 


It is stated in the American papers of 6th 
July, that the famous Lavalette has arrived 
in Philadelphia. 

Some disagreement exists between the 
British officers on the Lakes of Canada and 
the Americans. It appears by the affidavits 
of several American captains navigating the 
Lakes, that their vessels had been stopped 
and searched for some British deserters, by 
the boats of an armed vessel called the Te- 
cumseh, lying off Amherstburg. Governor 
Cass has written a letter from Detroit, da- 
ted July 4, to our ramet officer, in 
which he says— 
sam In an aggression like this, the Govern- 
ment of the United States can alone deter- 


mine what course the hononr and interest 
of the nation require should be taken. But 
until their decision shall be made upon the 
subject, it becomes my duty to remonstrate 
against a practice for which the laws of na- 
tions afford no pretence ; which is inconsis- 
tent with the relations existing between our 

respective Governments, and the continu. 
ance of which must be attended with serious 
and important consequences,” _ 

The Albany papers state, that a very con- 
siderable number of sailors had passed 
through that city on their way to Lake Erie, 
in consequence of the above circumstances. 


AFRICA. 


Advices have been received from the 
Gold Coast of Africa to the 9th of May, 
bringing the satisfactory intelligence that 
the peace between the inland nation of 
Ashantee, and the Fantees on the coast, 
which had happily been brought about by 
the intervention of the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Cape Coast Castle, had been strictly 
maintained ; and that, between the 21st of 
April, when the peace was made, and 9th 
May, a great number of Ashantee traders 
had arrived, traded, and returned, without 
the least difference or dispute having arisen. 
The accounts add, that the Ashantees were 
perfectly satisfied, and that the Fantees 
were thankful for our interference in’ their’ 
behalf. It was supposed that the Ashan-" 
tees would remain some time longer at A- 
brah (where they were encamped,) before 
they began their march to leeward. The 
Governor of Cape Coast had intimated to 
the leaders of the Fantee army his inten- 
tion to recommend to his Government, that 
a present of some article of English work- 
manship should be given to their King ; this 
intimation had given great satisfaetion. 

‘ A school, upon the plan of the national 
system of education, had been opened at 
Cape Coast, of the progress of which the 


- Governor? hoped in a short time to make a 


favourable report. 
. There had been delivered to the Ashan- 
tee chiefs a number of certificates relative 
to the expedition for exploring the course of 
the Niger, with the view of their being dis- 
tributed in the interior. 
' We regret to find that late l-tters from 
Senegal mention Major Peddie, and the 
second in command, had both experienced — 
an attack of the fever; it is mentioned 
as a slight one, and rather a favourable cir- 
cumstance, that they should have what is 
termed the seasoning fever, previous to their 
penetrating the deserts. The expeditions 
were expected to — rom Senegal in 
September. 
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THE BARBARY POWERS. 


An article from Civita Vecchia, in the pa- 
pal territory, states, that ** the English ship 
Kent was sharply attacked on the coast of 
Sardinia, by two Barbary corsairs, on-board 
of one of which was Hassan Yussuf, ne- 
phew of the Dey of Algiers. After a very 
obstinate action, the English sbip was ta- 


_ken and all the crew made prisoners: only 
Jean’ Marie Daubert, a Frenchman, who 


was on board the Kent, was put on shore 
in Hassen Yussuf’s boat. The English cap- 
tain, seeing his vessel sinking, could not re- 
strain his grief and indignation. He vent- 
ed his anger in reproaches on the conduct 
of the Algerines ; but the Dey’s nephew re- 
Peet * that the Barbary Powers hated the 

nglish more than they dreaded the tigers 
of the desert ; that they would be glad to 
reduce them all to slavery, and to make the 
sea swallow up their island, as he had the 
happiness of seeing it swallow up his ves- 
sel.’ Then giving way to his fury, the pi- 
rate practised every sort of cruelty on the 
unfortunate English, Two were put to 
death; some were fastened to the main- 
yard, beaten, and thrown into the hold; 
others were compelicd to work the ship, 
&e.” 

There are yet no accounts from the squa- 


‘dron which sailed from this country against 


the pirates of Barbary; but doubts are ex- 


‘pressed in the French journals as to the is- 


sue of that expedition. The Dey is said to 
be reinforcing himself from all quarters, and 
it is supposed that the Congreve rockets will 
have little effect on the houses of Algiers, 


‘as they are built of stone, with flat roofs, 


on which a layer of damp earth may be 
spread in sufficient quantity to prevent com- 
bustion. The general” interference which 
the French journalists deduce from these 
premises is, that a considerable land force 
and regular operations are necessary to the 
reduction of Algiers. 


FRANCE. 


By accounts from Lisle the French Go- 
vernment appears to be very active in in- 
creasing its army. Officers of all ranks, 
who are not known as the decided enemies 
of the Bourbons, are admitted into actual 
service, and it is expected that in this way 
the army may be increas€@ 100,000 men ih 
the course of two months. It is rumoured 
that the French, not being able to pay the 
war contributions imposed on them by the 
allies, are determined to resist, if any at- 
tempt is made to levy them by military ex- 
action. 

At eight in the evening of the 27th ult. 
Pleignier, Carbonneau, and Tolleron, latdy 
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condemned for conspiracy against the Go- 
vernment, underwent their sentence in the 
Place de Greve. It was executed to the 
strict letter, their right hands being cut off 
previously to their being guillotined. Ge- 
neral Mouton Duvernet, condemned to 
death by the Council of War at Lyons, was. 
shot on the same day, for serving Bona- 
parte after professing the most ardent loya!- 
ty for the present King of France. This 
General surrendered bimself voluntarily. 
He was provided at the time with passports 
and all the means of escape ; but be was un- 
willing to leave his country, and threw him- 
self on the mercy of Louis XVIII. Severat 
conspirators have also suffered death at Car- 
cassone, in the province of Aude. 

In the correctional tribunai at Paris, twe 
causes of considerable interest were opened 
on the 10th of August; the first against the 
Abbe Vinson, and the second against M. 
Fleuri, a priest also, for certain writings 
described as alarming and dangerous, their 
object being the reclamation of the posses- 


‘sions of the clergy, in violation of the con- 


cordat of 1801, and of the constitutional 
charter of 1814. These trials, which are 
no doubt instituted for the purpose of quict- 
ing the minds of the purchasers of property 
of the above description, are to be carricd 


on with closed doors. 


A report, signed by M. de Richelieu, M. 
de Cazes, and M, Laine, and written inuch 
in the style and spirit of those of Fouche, 
has lately been presented to the King, on 
the internal state of France. This report 
exhibits the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Prevotal Courts, the bad effects of the late 
executions in the south, deprecates the in- 


’ quisitorial practices used for the entrapping 


of victims, and depicts in strong colours the 
numerous abuses committed every where 
in the name of his Majesty. The delegates 
of the royal authority are therein stated to 
have kindled the passions of the people, to 
have armed the citizens against each other. 
and to have put the country on the verge 
of a civil war, which may break out on the 
first occasion. The report demands the dis- 
missal of a certain number of Prefects and 
Judges, in order to give effect to the bene- 
volent intentions of his Majesty, and to ope- 
rate a real change i in the system of Govern- 
ment. It is said that the King, struck with 
the force of these representations, has con- 
sented to the removal of 20 Prefects, and 
to a great many more Magistrates of minor 
rank. Bit his Majesty shews himself in- 
flexible on another, of still more serious im- 
portance—the maintaining unchanged the 
present Chamber of Deputies. In a final 
council held on the subject, he declared it 
his pleasure, that no partial renewal eae 
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take place; but that, if the Chamber did 
not meet with a more moderate spirit this 
session than the last, he would exercise his 
prerogative and dissolve it. 

A letter, purporting to be from Fouche 
to the Duke of Wellington, has appeared 
in the German papers. It is in substance a 
justification of his political conduct. He 
praises the Duke of Orleans, and prays God 
that the doctrine of legitimacy may not 
cause as much bloodshed in France as did 
the doctrine of equality. : 


SPAIN. 


On the 19th ult. in the middle of the 
night, the following patriots were torn from 
their beds in the prisons of Ceuta, where 
they had been confined by order of Ferdi- 
pand, viz.——Arguelles, Alvarez-Guerra, Me- 
rino, Rico, Goyeochea, Serrano, Calvo, Pu- 
ga, Meseguer, Perez-Rosa, and several 
others; and in the same state in which they 
were thus surprised, were carried on board 
a xebec, with an extraordinary escort of sol- 
diers and arms. There they were immedi- 
ately loaded with irons, and the vessel set 
sail ; their destination is not known. 

Relative to the above despotic step of the 
Spanish Government, a letter from Madrid, 
of 29th July, says, 

** Every body is alarmed for the fate of 
the unfortunate patriot deputies of the 
Cortes, and others who were confined at 
<cuta. It is affirmed that they have been 

removed for the completion of the Royal 
vengeance against them, and that they will 
either perish on ship-board or be sent to the 
desert island of Cabrera, near Majorca, in 
the Mediterranean. ‘it is feared that the 
same lot awaits all the patriots, victims of 
despotism, who are confined in other places. 
Every body complains, every» body mur- 
snurs, at these acts of despotism, and the 
discontent is general. The levies (that is, 
the general seizures of all persons met in 
the street at a certain hour,) which have 
been experienced throughout every town 
and village of the kingdom, have spread 
terror every where ; nobody is secure in his 
house ; every body trembles, if not for his 
life, at least for his personal liberty. What 
the event of these excesses will be nobody 
knows, but they cannot last long.” 

Letters of the 18th of July from Madrid 


‘State, that the King had quitted the capi- 


tal for a short time, and that his brother 
Carlos had been left in care of the Govern- 
ment until his return. 

An article fg9m.Barcelona states, that a 
deputation has been sent to Ferdinand, to 
puta stop to the introduction of English 


we 2 


NETHERLANDS. 


The spirit of rivalry against British ma- 
nufactures becomes every day more violent 


‘on the Continent. The unemployed manu- 


facturers of Ghent assembled on Monday, 
the 22d ult. in great crowds, and ran vio- 
lently through the streets, attributing their 
Gistress to the extensive use of English mer- 
chandise in the Netherlands, and even using 
violence to persons whose dress appeared of 
English origin. They finally assembled in 


the large square of the town, and burned 


with exultation some articles of British ma- 
nufacture, their own property. 


GERMANY. 


At the moment when the arrangements 
of the Germanic body are going to be enter- 
ed upon, a report is renewed of the creation 
of two great Protectorates, to be entrusted 
to Prussia and Austria; the north under 
Prussia, and the south under Austria. Se- 
veral Princes of the 3d and 4th order desire 
the re-establishment of the Imperial dignity 
in the person of the Emperor of Austria. 
Tt is believed that the southern Courts of 
Germany, whose dominions are of consider- 
able extent, are neither for the Imperial 
dignity, nor for the Protectorates; they 
would willingly preserve a full and entire 
independence. It is even said, that within 
a short period, these Courts have .entered 
into more intimate relations, and are en- 
deavouring to agree to vote in the same 
name, and act on the same system, at thecon- 


ference which will take place at Frankfort. - 


Accounts from Vienna state that the stag- 
nation of trade is severely felt in the dimi- 
nution of the Austrian revenues, and an 
Aulic commission «f Commerce is now em- 
ployed in preparing a new tarif for the Aus- 
trian monarchy, adapted to the present exi- 
gency of affairs. ‘ 

The King of Wurtemburg has created his 
son-in-law, the ex-king of Westphalia (Je- 
rome Benaparte,) Dukef Montfort. The 


later is going with his consort to Brunn, in © 


Moravia, where both have obtained from 

his Majesty the Emperor of Austria. per- 

mission to fix their abode for the future. 
The States of Wurtemberg have present- 


ed three remonstrances to the King on as | 


many of his public acts. The first opposes 
a new levy of 900 men; the second com- 
plains of the new organization of the de- 
partments of the interior, and the execution 
of the finances, without the concurrence of 
the states; the third presents a mournful 
Picture of the state of she kingdom, and re- 
commends the appointment of a commission 
to ee into the grievanees and amelio- 
tate the condition of the people. 

ITALY. 
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ITALY. 


From Rome it is said, that the Papal Se- 
eretary of State is on more active duty than 
any of the public agents of the other cabi- 
nets of Europe. All, it is said, is in disor- 
der in the several Catholic states, and Ire- 
land alone, and Germany, with the new ter- 
ritorial arrangements, occasion difficulties 
and obstacles which no talent and industry 
ean overcome. 

The Sicilian Gazette mentions a remark- 
able decree issued by the King of Naples, 
forbidding his subjects to apply to the See 
ef Rome for indulgences. 

Similar decrees have been issued by the 
Kings of France and the Netherlands. » 

Some slight shocks ef an earthquake have 
been felt in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
and new volcanoes have opened. During 


the night of the 24th to the 25th June, the 


country was covered with a substance si- 
milar to flour of sulphur, and’ which smelt 
like it. This substance formed small bril- 
liant fakes upon those bodies to which it 
attached itself. 

Accounts from Naples, represent the har- 
vest in the provinces as having an excellent 
appearance, but the high roads are still in- 
fested by robbers, who pillage the ivhabi- 
tants of villages, and threaten to. burn the 
corn. The Austrian troops are defective in. 
cavalry, and not being supported by those 
of Naples, have not been able to suppress 
these outrages. A banditti lately attacked 
a Neapolitan detachment, and made 25 pri- 
soners, but dismissed them, after entertain- 
ing them with a supper, and making them 
drink ** Long life to the King—Death to 
his Ministers.” 

The Inquisition at Macerata, in Italy,. 
had lately before them a Theatine monk, 
of the name of Pietro Croci, charged with 
teaching heretical doctrines, and with sacri- 


legious adherence to. usurping governments, 


in contempt of the Pope’s authority. The 
decision of the tribunal was unusually mild,. 
and he was merely ordered to expiate his 
errors by apostolic labours among the Moors 
in Africa. 

Letters from Leghorn mention, that the 
ex-king of Holland (Louis: Bonaparte) was 
living retired at Lucca. He was without 
either retinue or equipage, nor did his am- 
bition require any to make him happy. 

_ ST HELENA. 
BONAPARTE. 


Rear- Admiral Sir George Cockburn has 
arrived at Portsmouth in the Northumber- 
land, 74, from St Helena; he had been em- 
ployed precisely one year in conveying Bo- 


naparte to St Helena, and permanently es- 
tablishing a system of regulations for his 
safe custody there during the term of his 
future life—it was on Thursday, August 
3, last year, that Sir George sailed from St 
Helen’s in the Northumberland. Sir Pult- 
ney Malcolm arrived at St Helena, with 
the Newcastle and Orontes, on the 17th of 
June, and succeeded Sir George in the com- 
mand of the squadron employed at St He- 
lena, Ascension, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Mauritius. Bonaparte was left in 


- good health. He had lately been seldom 


visited by our officers. The state etiquette 
which is kept up at his residence (the ob- 
vervance of which must precede all inter- 
views,) not only prevents obtrusive visitors, 
but shuts out all who have no taste for 
such burdensome forms.—Having, it would 
appear, no further hope of effecting any al- 
teration in his present condition, he is, from 
the necessity of the case, habituating bim- 
self to conform to the life of a state priso~- 
ner. Mr Warden, the Surgeon of the Nor- 
thumberland, took a parting leave of him, 
when he took the buckles from his knees, 
and presented them to him ; to another of- 
ficer he gave a lock of his hair! 


Extract of a letter from St Helena, June 3. 


Instead of Napoleon’s condition having 
been, as was supposed by a few, consider- 
ably ameliorated by the change of Govern- 
ment, some additional restrictions were 
judged necessary to be laid on. These for 
some days produced an unpleasant effect on 
his mind, and were probably the cause of 
his confining himself closely to his chamber 
for several days. He has, however, been 
seen within a few days back, driving in his 
carriage, and occasionally riding with his 
accustomed velocity within his limits, as he 
most religiously persists in his resolution of 
not riding out with a British officer. 

A letter, purporting to be written from 
St Helena, has appeared in some of the pub- 

“lie papers which have lately reached this is- 
land; and were it not that a few of the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in it, have a distant 
relation to what really occurred, though mi- 
serably garbled and scandalously misrepre~ 
sented, one would suppose that it never 
was the production of a person resident im 
St Helena. The author of the letter in 
question is so grossly ignorant of that which 
he pretends to relate with great accuracy, 
that he does not even know the pee of 
the officer on duty at Longwood... + 
first place, no such circumstance occurred 
as Bonaparte’s ordering Capt. Popleton to 
ride in the rear, and that the privilege of 
riding abreast of him was not for him. Nei- 
ther did he (the Captain) refuse to aceom- 
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pany Nepoleen out the following day, or. 
apprise him that he intended for the future 
to ride with him in uniform.—The asser- 
tion of Captain P. having taken the precau- 
tion of sleeping in a room through which 
Bonaparte must necessarily pass on his way 
to his own, is too ridiculous to need cen- 
tradiction, were it not that such a states 
ment, if left uncontradicted, might, with a 
few, affect the reputation of a most respeet- 
able English officer (who has always per- 
formed the * not unfrequently,’ unpleasant 
duties of his situation, in the most delicate 
manner,) by having it vnderstood that he 
would execute the degrading office of a 
turnkey. 

The statement respecting the Polish Cap- 
tain is equally false, and more scandalous. 
Instead of Napoleon having turned his back 
upon him (the Polish Captain) and asked 
Las Casas * who that man was?’ he re- 
ceived him in the most polite manner, cad 
conversed with him upwards of two hours. 
Immediately after this Napoleon dispatched 
one of bis suite to ask him what he stood 
in need of—money, clothes, linen? With 
«directions, if he had none of the latter clean, 
after so long a voyage, to furnish him with 
some Of his own. To this was added an or- 
der for £.40 or £.50, which was immedi- 
ately paid. He also had him to dinner with 
him for several days after. 

Sometime hack, Sir H. and Lady D., Mrs 
M'Ciintock, Mrs. Wetherall, with several 
other ladies and gentlemen, ,were introdu- 
ced to Bonaparte in the garden, to all of 
whom he was extremely affable, and they 
departed highly pleased with their recep- 
tion. When it was mentioned to him after- 
wards, that the /adies were particularly gra- 
tied, and that they were surprised to find 
bim so different a person from what he had 
heen represented, he is said to have replied, 
trughing—** | suppose they imagined that 
i was some strange kind of an animal, with 


two great horns sticking out of my head.” | 


It has been asserted, that he has frequent- 
ly reviled the memory of Kleber, and even 
by some that he had caused his assassina- 
yon, Quite the contrary would appear, 
trom the very handsome manner in which 
he speaks of him. A short time back he 
expressed himself in the following manner : 


—‘' If Kleber had lived, the English would 


never have taken Egypt with an army with- 
out cavalry and few artillery. 
were nothing.” ** Kleber, Kleber,” repeat- 


ed he, ** was an irrepatable loss to France 


and to me. He was a man of the brightest 
talents, and a General of the greatest bra- 
very.” ** Menou,” he observed, * wasa 
brave man, but destitute of talent.” 


Historical Affairs. 


The Turks 


Speaking of Sir John Moore, Napoleon 
said, ** Moore was a brave soldier, an ex- 
cellent officer, and a man of talent. He 
made a few mistakes, which were probably 
inseparable from the difficulties hy which he 
was surrounded, and most likely caused by 
the incorrectness of his inforination having 
inisled him.” This he repeated, observing, 
** that Moore had commanded. the reserve 
in Egypt, where he evinced considerable ta- 
lent.” ** He died,” added he, ‘* glorionsly ; 
he died like a soldier.” Speaking about St 
Helena, he observed, ** that such was the 
deplorable state of the island, that the ih- 
habitants considered the absence of actual 
want, or the lack of starvation, as the great- 
est blessing.” ‘** For example,” said he, 
ee went the other day to R——+s, and 
there said to him, Oh, how happy you must 
be to have fresh meat every day at dinner! 
Oh, if we could but enjoy that, how happy 
we should be!” 

Tt was stated some time back, that Na. 
poleon’s maitre d’hotel, and others of his 
suite, had signed a paper, (pursuant to or- 
ders received from England, either to do 
that or quit St Helena) purporting their 


willingness to remain, and submit to such 


restrictions as it might be thought necessary 
to impose upon them. The following is an 
abstract of that paper :— 

** We, the undersigned, wishing to re- 
tain in the service of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, consent, however dreadful may be 
the abode of St Helena,-to remain in it, 
submitting ourselves to such restrictions, 
however arbitrary and unjust they may be, 
which have been imposed upon the Empe- 
ror, and the persons in his service.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


- The trial of Lord Cochrane, for escaping 
from his imprisonment in the King’s Bench 
prison, took place at: Guildford Assizes on 
Saturday the 17th instant. His Lordship 


‘ pleaded his own cause, and endeavoured to 


shew, that after his recapture, he had been 
treated with cruelty ; being confined for a- 
bout thrée weeks ina pestilential dungeon 


in the prison, and afterwards, upon a certi- 


ficate from two respectable physicians, that 
his life was in danger, he was removed tu a 
garret, where his situation was not. much 
improved. The jury returned a verdict, 
finding him guilty of escaping from prison, 
but recommending him to mercy, because 
they thought that his sutsequent punish- 
ment was fully adequate to his offence. The 
sentence will be pronounced by the Court. 
of King’s Bench at theie next sittings. — 
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RIOTS AT GLASGOW. 


HE peace of this populous city, was, we 

are sorry to say, threatened on the Ist 
and 2d instant, by a disposition to riot and 
violence evinced by great numbers of the 
labouring classes, who have unfortunately 
of late been suffering those privations con- 
sequent on the general stagnation of com- 
merce, so severely felt all over these king- 
doms. Some time previously, a subscrip- 
tion had been entered into for the purpose 
of administering to the wants of the poor, 
who were unable to find employment ; and 
it appears it was the manner in which this 
charitable supply was to be distributed, tat 
gave offence to the objects of it, and for a 
short time disturbed the general tranquil- 
lity. On Thursday the Ist instant, a soup- 
kitchen was opened in the Calton, which, 
while the poor were receiving supplies from 
it, became, from some cause unexplained, 
the object of their hostility. It was attack- 
ed by boys throwing stones, and the win- 
dows of the person who managed it were 
broken. Several of the Justices immediate- 
ly repaired to the place, and by their firm- 
ness and moderation repressed the turbu- 
lence of the people for some hours; but a- 
bout four o'clock their violence became so 
alarming, that it was necessary to procure 
additional assistance; and there being no 
efficient police in this.suburb, the military 
were sent for, and the Sheriff of the coun- 
ty repaired to the spot. Four or five of 
the most violent of the rioters were seized 
upon, and sent under the escort of the mi- 
litary to jail. On their way to the jail, 
and more particularly on their return from 
it, the soldiers were attacked with violent 
showers of stones and brick-bats, by which 
the most of them have. been severely hurt ; 
and although they bore every injury with 
the utmost forbearance, they were obliged 
in some instances to fire in self-defence. 
One man in the crowd received a shot in 
the thigh; and another was wounded in 
the leg or arm. A boy was carried to 
the Infirmary, severely wounded in the 
head. . The report was, that he had been 
struck by a chissel, thrown at him; but 
the cause of this violence was variously 
stated. ~The operation of trepan was per- 


formed on the unfortunate boy, but he died 


on the Sunday following. © - 
August 1816, 


About one o’clock on Friday a number of 
the rioters again assembled in Tureen-street, 
and proceeded to break the windows of a 
steam loom manufactory ; but the military 
repairing to the spot, they immediately dis- 
persed. In the afternoon, as an escort were 
taking some prisoners to the barracks, stones 
were thrown at them, when they were or- 
dered to fire. Several muskets were dis- 
charged, but no person was hurt, In the 
evening a reinforcement of cavalry arrived 
from Hamilton, and in a short time several 
of the principal rioters were taken into cus- 
tody, and order restored ; since which pe- 
riod tranquillity again fortunately reigns in 
Glasgow. The military employed on the 
occasion were some troops of the 6th dra- 
goon guards, and about a hundred of the 
78th Highlanders. Nine of the men ap- 
prehended have been since liberated, and 
eleven others held to bail for future appear- 
ance. 


THE WEATHER, 


For several months past, the foreign jour- 
nals have been almost filled with lamenta- 
ble accounts of the destructive effects pro- 
duced in most parts of the Continent by the 
severe and tempestuous weather which has 
prevailed. The rivers generally have over- 
flowed their banks, and swept over the ad- 
jacent plains, of which they have destroyed 
the produce. Switzerland has suffered se- 
verely from this cause, and in many parts 
of Germany great misery also prevails. The 
calamity has been conimon to Turkey, Hun- 
gary, and [taly. In France the damage, 
though it has been severe in several pro 
vinces, has not béen so general. At Paris, 
the Host has been exposed for the purpose 
of bringing more favourable weather. The 
only part of Continental Europe which hag 
been free of this calamity is the empire of 
Russia, many parts of which has for a month 
past been suffering by a drought ; and pray- 
ers for rain have in consequence been offer- 
ed up at St Petersburgh, Riga, and Dant- 
zic. The porthern and the southern cli- 
mates have thus exchanged character and 
quality. The cquntries proverbial for clouds 
are oppressed with heat, and the genial re- 
gions of France and Italy deplore the ab- 
sence of their wonted sunshine. ; 

From America we have the same com- 

plaints 
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plaints of the unseasonably cold and wet 
weather, which has done much damage to 
the crops, and caused much destruction from 
inundations in various quarters of that vast 
continent. 

From various parts both of England and 
Scotland we have had also accounts of alarm- 
ing thunder-storms and heavy showers of 
rain and hail.. A recent London paper 
states, that in that city and neighbourhood, 


_ it had rained ** more or less for sixty suc- 


cessive days, mostly in the evenings—fre- 
quently all night, and very often in tremen- 
dously heavy but short showers.” The ri- 
vers in consequence were full to the mar- 
gins, awd the hay harvest was expected to 
be the latest that has happened for many 


years, 
A flock of sheep, 180 in number, the 
property of Mr Roskelly, of Ringworthy 
farm, on the borders of Dartmoor, were left 
in a field all well on. Monday evening the 
Sth ultimo; and early on the following 
morning 62 of them were found lying dead, 
killed by lightning; their eyes were forced 
from their sockets, and their bodies appear- 
ed as in a state of putrefaction. The flocks 
of many other farmers in the neighbour- 
hood suffered severely, and it is supposed 
that not less than 400 sheep were destroy- 
ed. Such was the violence of the storm, 
that a great number of large trees were 
rooted up, and the branches of others shi- 
vered to pieces. The lightning excited con- 
siderable alarm on some parts of the south- 
ern coast also, where great damage has been 
done, particularly in the gardens and orch- 
ards, and is described by many people to 
have been the most terrific and awful yisita- 
tion they ever remember to have witnessed. 

On Saturday the 27th July, at Edinburgh, 
after a very fine morning and forenoon, the 
rain began to fall about one o’clock P. M. 
and continued till late at night with lit- 
tle intermission. It poured down in such 
torrents, that in less than an hour some of 
the low lying streets presented the appear- 
ance of rapid streams. At the north back 
of the Canongate, bottom of New Street, 
several low houses were flooded up to the 
people's beds; the lighter furniture was 
floating about—the younger part of the fa- 
milies were obliged to seek shelter on the 
top of chests or dressers, while the morte 
efficient members were busy in baling out 
the water at doors or windows, and at this 
melancholy labour they were employed at 
seven in the evening, at which period, not- 
withstanding their constant exertions, the 
water was still above their ancles. 

On Sunday the 21st Glasgow, was visited 
by an awful thunder storm. The clouds 
and sultry atmosphere in the morning in- 


dicated its approach ; but, at noon, the day 
was remarkably fine. At 45 minutes past 
two, after a dead stillness, the storm com- 
menced with @ dreadful fury, never seen in 
this country, even by the oldest inhabitants. 
It lasted about 10 minutes. The thunder 
was at first accompanied by rain and hail, 
heavy beyond description, There was great 
confusion in the churches, and several of 
the clergymen stopped their sermons, and 
sung a psalm, until the storm subsided. In 
the Barony church a momentary alarm was 
excited by some of the window glass being 
forced inwards; but in this, @s in other ca- 
ses, the advice of the minister banished the 
fears of the congregation, and the service 
was concluded without any other temark- 
able ineident. During the storm, a branch 
of a tree in the yard was forced into the 
front window of Rutherglen church, and 
produced great alarm ; no less than 23 panes 
of glass were broken, and the doors were 


. forced open by the wind. At this village 
the hurricane was uncommonly violent. 


The crop was in many places laid prostrate 
on the ground. At Glasgow Field the trunk 
of a tree was struck, and broke completely 
by the lightning ; and the bark was torn off 
several more trees on the north side of the 
city. The streets in Glasgow were one en- 
tire flood ; and, where the declivity was con- 
siderable, the torrent moved with remark- 
able rapidity, laying the low parts of the 
town under water. On the top of the Gal- 
lowgate bridge the water was several feet 
deep ; and the damage done to property in 
the shops and cellars in that part of the 
town is considerable. The water was like- 
wise several feet deep in some of the cellars 
in Trongate Street; and even in the shops 
it covered the floors some inches. 

On the same day considerable alarm was 
excited at Kilmichael, Argyleshire ; it being 
there the sacrament Sdnday. It kept dry 
till near three o’cloek, F. M. when the sky 
lowered, and darkness overspread the face 
of heaven; the thunderbolts were then so 
loud and near, that all in church thought 
the roof was rent—the peals of thunder 
coming at first from the east and going 
round to the west, directly over their heads, 
the thick darkness that fell in awful gloom, 
opening upremittingly to the vivid flashes 
of lightning. Nothing could be more su- 
blime, grand, or terrible! All declared that 
the like was never before witnessed by them. 
The Almighty seemed to send forth his 
voice in wrath! The’ minds of the congre- 
gation were struck with terror. A flood of 
rain ensued ; the clergyman in the tent was 
obliged to stop for ten or fifteen minutes ; 
it was in vain for upwards of two thousand 
people to seek shelter; all the houses in 

the 
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the village could not contain them, and no 
covering could withstand the torrent. At 
the same time a singular phenomenon was 
observed at Lochgilphead, which might 
equally occupy the contemplative mind ; it 
being ebb-tide, the water, all of a sudden, 
rose some feet high, rolling forward in a 
body, and recoiling in a circular direction, 
whirling round severai times the boats which 
lay in its course, and advancing and retreat- 
ing in this manner for some time. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the same day, a most tremendous visitation 
of nature was felt at Longpark in Cumber- 
Jand. After a considerable deal of thunder 
and lightning, a dense whitish cloud was ob- 
servable, apparently about Barrock, which 
advanced with great rapidity, and, on its 
nearer approach, presented the appearance 
of the waves of the sea tumultuously roll- 
ing over each other. This phenomenon 
was doubtlessly occasioned by the hail com- 
posing the body of the cloud, and whirled 
along by the hurricane which enveloped it. 
On reaching Longpark, a scene of desola- 
tion commenced : the impetuous volume ap- 


peared to part, but the main brunt of its. 


fury bore against this place, whilst, during 
the storm, a strong sulphureous smell was 

erceptible. Within ten minutes, a tremen- 
dous volley of pieces of ice, some of them 
an inch or more in diameter, and impelled 
with the violence of a hurricane that may 
be compared to a West Indian tornado, 
shattered the windows of the houses, tore 
up the soil, beat down the vegetable pro- 
ducts of the earth, and did great and exten- 
sive daniage. Mr James, of that place, had 
the whole of his crop of barley, oats, &c. 
completely cut down as with a sickle, or tri- 
turated by the weight and violence of ** hea- 
ven’s artillery,’’ as if they had been pound- 
ed in a mortar: it is calculated that more 
than one half the produce of the inhabitants 
of the village is lost. Mr James’s loss a- 
lone is estimated at about £. 200. 

The same afternoon, a hurricane, of a 
most terrific description, preceded by thun- 
der and lightning, visited Longtown, and 
the neighbourhood. By its impetuousity it 
seemed, in the first instance, ta threaten 
universal damage ; we are happy, however, 
to learn that the injuries sustained were 
partial. At Netherby upwards of 700 panes 
of glass were broken in the hot-houses of 
Sir James Graham, Bart. and 60 squares in 
ithe house were driven in with great violence 
by large hail-stones, resembling pieces of ice. 
A particularly large tree, at Kirkandrews- 
upon- Esk, and more in the immediate neigh- 
sr 9 were completely torn up by the 


"7 On the 6th July, about two o'clock, the 
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town and neighbourhood of Kilrush, Tre- 
land, was greatly alarmed by a thunder 
storm, attended with the most severe shower 
of hail ever recollected in that «quarter. 
The hail-stones were nearly as large as mar-~ 
bles, and of an oblong shape ; several squares 
of glass were broken ; and the potatoe stems 
and other tender vegetables much injured. 
The damage sustained by individuals in the 
neighbourhood is almost incalculable; the 
floods, which seemed to run their course 
from the heavens, have sivept whole districts 
of tillage into ruin. 

For some months past, it had been ob- 
served in England, as well as in this coun- 
try, that the barometer did not afford 
correct indications of the changes of the 
weather, frequently rising immediately be- 
fore heavy rain, and falling upon the ap- 
proach of more favourable weather. Thun- 
der has very seldom been heard, during the 
summer, on the Eastern Coast of Scotland, | 
although, as will be seen by the preceding _— | 
paragraphs, in other parts of the country, 
violent thunder storms have taken place 5 
but on Tuesday evening, the 13th instant, a 
few minutes before eleven, and after one of 
the finest days we have had for many 
months, the greater part of Scotland was 
visited by one of these awful phenomena, 
which, although frequent in the torrid-zone 
and warmer climates, never, as far as we 
know, was before experienced along the 
Eastern Coast of Scotland. 


AN EARTHQUAKE 


atthe time mentioned, that is, about ten 4 
minutes before eleven, was distinctly felt ¢ 
and the noise, sensations produced, and ef- 
fects, are described with remarkable unifor- 
mity by those who felt the shock, which 
lasted some say six, and others about eight 
seconds. 

A particular account of this extraordiy 
nary visitation will be found in a preceding 
part of this Number. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Thursday the 25th July, the children un 
der the superintendence of the Edinburgh | 
Gratis Sabbath Evening School Society, 
were assembled in the evening, in St Cuth- \ 
bert’s church, and in Mr Peddie’s meeting- 
house, Bristo Street. Phese places of wor- 
ship presented, in consequence, a very ani- : 


mating spectacle, there being at the former d 
place about 2000 children, and nearly the 1 
same number at the latter. The Rev. Dr ' 


Campbell preached in St Cuthbert’s, and the ~ 

Rev. Mr Innes in Bristo Street. : 
On the 3lst, the Presbytery of Edinburgh, | 
agreeably to their resolution in June, took vr 
injo consideration the overture transmitted 


by. 
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by last General Assembly, respecting the 
union of offices. The overture was oppo- 
sed by Dr Inglis at great length, chiefly on 
the ground that it exceeded the constitu- 
tional powers of the Church to enact such 
a law, and that such a law would bring the 
Church into collision with the State. .This 
he attempted to shew by appealing to the 
laws of the land and the history of the 
Church. He concluded by. proposing an 
adjournment, that gentlémen might have 
more time to consider those acts of Parlia- 
ment which he had referred to, and on 
which he grounded his argument. This 
proposal was not seconded. Dr Grant, af- 
ter making a few remarks, in which he de- 
nied the doctrine of Dr Inglis, with regard 
to the powers of the Church, moved, that 
the Presbytery should approve of the over- 
ture, which he thought might perhaps have 
been better worded, but which it was more 
expedient for the Presbytery to approve of 
as it stood, than to, run the risk of losing it 
by suggesting alterations. This motion was 
seconded by Sir Henry Moncreiff, who 
maintained, that if the principle of Dr In- 
giis was adopted by the Church, it could no 
longer exist as ar. independent ecclesiastical 
establishment. He observed in conclusion, 
that though the overture might be suscep- 
tible of improvements, yet it was so gaod, 
and went so far to correct the evil in ques- 
tion, that it was advisable to give a simple 
approval of it, because it was well known 
that a return with alterations and amend- 
ments was about as good as+no return at 
all, The Rev. Mr A. Thomson spoke in 
favour of the motion, and in the course of 
his observations endeavoured to shew that 
some acts of Parliament, particularly the 
act 1592, really recognised, as belonging to 
the Church, those very powers which Dr 
Inglis had denied. The motion of Dr 
Grant, approving of the overture simpliciter, 
was then agreed to without a vote. Dr In- 
glis dissented from the decision, and took 
instruments..—To this dissent one or two 
members adhered. Above thirty members 
of Presbytery were present. 

The annual examination of the High 
School of Edinburgh took place on the 9th 
instant, in presence of the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, Professors of the University, 
Clergy, &c. The young gentlemen in the 
different classes went through their exerci- 
ses in a manner that did much honour to 
themselves and their masters. The gold 
medal, the gift of the late Colonel Peter 
Murray, was adjudged to Master Robert 
Menzies, son of the Rev. William Menzies, 
minister at Lanark. Another gold medal, 
equally splendid and valuable, was present- 


ed to Master George Napier, son of George 
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Napier, Esq. of Dales, bearing an inscrip- 
tion in the Greek language. 

A gentleman who employs a number of 
workmen in Greenock, having Only occa- 
sion, during the present stagnation of trade, 
for one-half of their work, called the whole 
of them together, and proposed that he 
would continue them all, on condition that 
the one half should work from six o’clock 
in the morning till mid-day, and the other 
half from mid-day till evening; and during 
the hours they were unemployed, they were 
at liberty and should have every encourage- 
ment to fish, which would always ensure 
them one or two meals a-day. The propo- 
sition was received with the greatest joy 
by the workmen, who are now to be seen 
at all times busily employed in their new 
occupation. 

The address.and activity of the smugglers 
at Craig- Mill and Causeway-head, Stirling- 
shire, is unparalleled—in the former village 
there is not above a dozen of houses; the 
greater part of these are occupied by two 


leaders of separate gangs of smugglers, and’ 


their followers ; their stud never consists of 
less than eight or ten horses of the first me- 
tal; and notwithstanding the exertions of 
the officers of the revenue in Stirling and 
its neighbourhood, who, we hear, from the 
best authority, have within these eight or 
nine weeks seized upwards of 30 ankers 
from the Craig Mill leaders alone, yet they, 
from their immense traffic, and the great 
profits derived from it, do not feel such a 
loss ; but it is to be hoped that the measures 
now adopted by the Legislature will put a 
stop to these nefarious practices, so destruc. 
tive to the revenue, and so hurtful to the 
fair trader. 3 


SCOTTISH CHURCH IN INDIA. 


The foundation of a Scottish church on — 


the banks of the Ganges must be allowed to 
furm an era in the history of the religious 
world. Our readers are aware that the li- 
beral and enlightened policy of the British 
Government, and of the India Company, 
has led them not only to tolerate, but large- 
ly to endow an establishment of this nature 
in the city of Calcutta; and that the Reve- 
rend Dr Bryce has been elected to the pas- 
toral charge of it. The edifice about to be 
erected for the purpose, has been denomi- 
nated St Andrew’s Church: and the foun- 
dation of it was laid on the anniversary of 
our tutelary saint last year, at Calcutta, 
with all the solemnities of masonry. The 
Countess of Loudon and Moira, with her 


family, were present at this most interest- . 


ing ceremony, attended by a detachment of 
the body guard.—The streets were lined by 
the grenadier companies of his Majesty’s 
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53d and 59th regiments, and a detachment 
of sepoys. The ceremony concluded with a 
prayer suited to the occasion, by the Reve- 
rend Dr Bryce. 

At a general meeting, on Monday the Sth 
August, of the Governors of George He- 
riot’s Hospital, they unanimously voted a 
piece of plate, value fifty guineas, to the 
Rev. John Sommerville, late House Gover- 
nor, in testimony of their approbation of 


his conduct, and the sense they entertain 


of the highly important services be has ren- 
dered that institution. 


— 
APPOINTMENTS. 


The Duke of Roxburghe has presented 
the Rev. Mr Baxter, minister of the parish 
of Birnie, to the church and parish of Lil- 
Jiesleaf, vacant by the death of the late Rev. 
Mr Stalker. | 

On Friday the 2d current, the Associate 
Burgher congregation of Paisley gave a har- 


monious call to Mr George Hill, preacher 


of the gospel, to be their pastor; the Rev. 
F. Stewart, Pollokshaws, preached and pre- 
sided on the occasion. . 


(From the London Gazette. ) 


_ Whitehall, July 20. The Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 


‘behalf of his Majesty, to nominate and ap- 


point David Douglas, Esq. to be one of 
the Lords of Justiciary in Scotland, in the 
room of Allan Maconochie, Esq. deceased. — 
Also, 

To grant the place of one of the Lords of 


Session in Scotland, to James Wolfe Mur- © 


ray, Esq. in the room of Allan Maconochie, 
Esq. deceased.—Also, 

_ To grant to John Connell, Esq. the office 
of Judge of the Court of Admiralty, in Scot- 
land, in the room of James Wolfe Mur- 
ray, Esq. appointed one of the Lords of 
Session.— Also, 

To grant the office of his Majesty’s Ad- 
vocate for Scotland, to Alexander Maceno- 
chie, Esq. in the room of Archibald Colqu- 
houn, Esq. appointed Lord Register in Scot- 
land.—Also, 

' To grant the office of Solicitor-General 
for Scotland to James Wedderburn, Esq. 


' advocate, in the room of Alexander Maco- 


nochie, Esq. appointed his Majesty’s Advo- 
cate for Scotland.—Also, 

To appoint John C. Dunlop, Esq. advo- 
cate, to be Sheriff-Depute of the shire of 
Renfrew, in the room of John Connell, Esq. 
resigned.——And also, 

_To appoint Andrew Clephane, Esq, ad- 
vocate, to- be Sheriff-depute of the shire of 


Peebles, i in the room of James Wedderburn, 


Esq. appointed Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land. 


July 29. Lieutenant-General George Ear! 
of Dalhousie, G. C. B. to be Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the province of Nova Scotia, in 
America. 

August 6. The Honourable John Meade 
to be his Majesty’s Consul-General in Spain, 
in the room of Sir John Hunter, deceased. 

— Captain Sir Thomas Lavie, Knight 


Commander of the Most Honourable Mili- 


tary Order of the Bath, to be Governor ef 
the Royal Naval Asylum at Greenwich, in 
room of Captain Richard Dacres, resigned. 

— Richard Neave, Esq. to be Secretary 
and Register to the Commissioners for the 
Government of the Royal Hospital at Chel- 
sea, in the room of George am Esq. re- 
signed, 


BIRTHS. 


June 3. At Kilravock Castle, the Lady of 
Hugh Rose, Esq. a daughter. 

8. At Bath, the Lady of Thomas Inner, 
Esq. a son. 

20. At Sydenham, Mrs Campbell Stewart 
of Ascog, a son. 

24, At Rankeillour, Fifeshire, the Coun- 
tess of Hopetoun, ason. 

25. At Cork, the Right Hon. Lady For 


a daughter. 


July 11. At Inverness, Mrs Macbean of 
Ardclach, a daughter. 

13. In Northumberland Street, the Lady 
of Sir James Douglas, K. C. B. a daughter. 

15. At Thurston, the Lady of James 
Hunter, Esq. a son. 

17. At Belvidere, in the vicinity of Aber- 
deen, the Lady of John Robertson, Esq. a 
daughter. 

18. At Coul-house, Ross-shire, Mrs Mac- 
Kenzie, of Strathgarve, a son. 

— At Ednam-house, Mrs Douglas, a son. 

19. Mrs Cunningham, of Craigends, a son. 

20. Mrs Baillie, of Mellerstain, a daugh- 
ter. 

21. At Dalbeath, Mrs Laurence Hill, a 
son. 

25. At Garpel, Mrs Adam, of twin daugh~- 
ters. 

30. At Glasgow, Mrs Captain Campbell, 
Ardclinish, a daughter. 

August 1. At Middleton, Linlithgowshire, 
Mrs Inglis, a son. 

4. At Haymount, Mrs Hogarth, a daugh- 
ter. 

Lately, at Farnham, the Lady of Colonel 


Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. a daughter. 


— The Lady of Lieutenant-General Loft, 
a son, her 18th child. 


— At London, the Marchijoness of Down- 
‘MAR. 


shire, a son, 
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MARRIAGES. 

May 25. At Oldfield, Caithness, Captain 
David Henderson, younger of Stemster, to 
Marjory, eldest daughter of Liecut.-Colonel 
Williamson, of Marlefield. 

27. At Aberdeen, Henry David Forbes, 
sq. son of the late Duncan Forbes Mit- 
chell, Esq. of Thainston, to Margaret, el- 
dest daughter of the late Alexander Fraser, 
Esq. of Fraserfield. 

June 10. At Spottes Hall, Captain Skir- 
wing, East India Company’s service, to Miss 
Muirhead, daughter of the Jate Dr Muir- 
head, of Urr. 

-~ At Inverness, P. A. Fraser, Esq. of 
Culduthel, to Jane Anne Catherine, only 
daughter of E. S. Fraser, Esq. of Reilig. 

13. At Enfield church, county of Middle- 

sex, Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael of Skir- 
ling, Bart. to the Hon, Anne, second daugh- 
ter of the present Francis Lord Napier. 
_ 20. At Florence, in the house and pre- 
sence of Lord Burghersh, British Ambassa- 
dor there, Claud Alexander, Esq. of Balla- 
myle, to Miss Keatinge, eldest daughter of 
Colonel and Lady Martha Keatinge. 

July 1. At Glasgow, Major-General Lock- 
hart, to Miss Catherine Bogle, daughter of 
the late Michael Bogle, Esq. there. 

— At Edinburgh, the Reverend Charles 
Lane, third son of Thomas Lane, Esq. of 
the Grange, Layton, Essex, to Frances Ca- 
tharine, eldest surviving daughter of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Sandford. ; 

Ll. At Cheltenham, Sir Andrew Agnew 


of Lochnaw, Bart. to Madaline, youngest 


daughter of the late Sir David Carnegie, of 
Southesk, Bart. 


— At Stirling, Capt. Hugh Pearson, of - 


Myrecairnie, R. N. to Miss Helen Little- 
john, daughter of Provost Littlejohn, Stir- 
ling. 

16. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Duncan 
Cameron, 79th Highlanders, Companion of 
the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, to Katharine, eldest daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Moubray Hugh Baillie of 
Rosehall. 

29. At Montrose, Mr J. Smith, bookseller 

there, to Miss Magdalane Stephens, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr James Stephens, builder 
Edinburgh. 
_ 30. At Kaimes-house, Wiliiam Lennox 
Cleland, Esq. son of the late Waiter Cleland, 
Esq. to Harriet Erskine, youngest daughter 
of the late Capt. Fullerton, of the 71st re- 
giment of foot. 

—— At Muckledale, James Hope Stewart, 
younger of Hillhead, to Miss Helen Bell, 
daughter of the late Richard Bell, of Dun- 
nable. 

31. At Glasgow, Sir Alexander Campbell, 
ef Aberuchell, Bart, to Margaret, youngest 


daughter of the late Mr Alexander Cold- 
stream, Crieff. 

August 5. At Bandirran, James Mellish 
Nairne, Esq. of Dunsinnane, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late John Drummond, Esq. of 
Gairdrum. 

7. At Great King Street, the Rev. George 
Mackay, minister of Rafferd, to Helen, 
youngest daughter of the late John John- 
stone, Esq. of Manchester. : 

Lately, at the hotel of the British Am- 
bassador at Paris, Alexander Murray, of 
Broughton, Esq. to Lady Anne Bingham, 
daughter of the Earl of Lucan. 

— At St Mary’s Church, in the Adelphi, 
London, Lord Charles Bentinck, to Lady 
Abdy. 

— Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Esq. to 
Eliza Ann, the only child of the late Tho- 
mas Charles Pattle, Esq. of Canton. 


DEATHS. 


Nov, 28. 1815. At sea, on his passage 
from Caleutta to London, Captain Fraser 
Sinclair, late of the India ship Lady Rolle. 

Feb. 1816. In the island of Eimeo, Wm. 
Scott, a native of Edinburgh. In the year 
1796, he went out under the direction of 
the London Society, as a missionary, to the 
island of Otaheite: he and his coadjutors 
persevered for many years under the most 
discouraging circumstances; but before his 
death, Mr Scott had the satisfaction to see 
their labours crowned with abundant success. 

June 9. At Campbeltown, Archibald Bu- 
chanan, Esq. of Torry, Collector of Cus- 
toms. 

11. At Rothsay, Miss Elizabeth M‘Cor- 
mick, daughter of the deceased Wm. M‘Cor- 
mick, Esq. Dundas Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Holmfauldhead, Mrs Christian 
Hutton, spouse of George Rowan, Esq. _ 

— At Golspie, the Rev. William Keith, 
minister of that parish. é 

16. At his house, Nicolson Street, David 
Bryce, Esq. deeply regretted by his friends 
and numerous acquaintances. 

17. At his house in Portman Square, 
London, Charles Earl Manvers. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by Charles, 
the present Earl Manvers. 

19. At Forres, Major James Urquhart, 
of the 94th foot, much esteemed and just 
ly regretted. 

— At Mrs Dalyeli’s, Abercromby Place, 
Miss Elizabeth Taylor, daughter of William 
Taylor, Esq. Newton Lodge, near Dymfries. 

20. At Aberdeen, Alexander Martin, Esq. 
formerly merchant in Rotterdam, aged 73. 

21. At the manse of Carmyillie, the Rev. 
Patrick Bryce, in the 84th year of his age, 
and 45th of his ministry. | 

June 
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June 21. At London, Patrick Banner- 
man. Esq. of Lloyd’s Coffeehouse, son of 
Thomas Bannerman, Esq. of Aberdeen. 

22. At Inverary, Sir Alexander Macdo- 
nald Lockhart, of Lee and Carnwath, Bart. 

23. At the manse of Wick, in the 79th 
year of his age, and 53d of his ministry, the 
Rev. Mr William Sutherland, minister of 


that parish. 


24. At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Hunt, 
wife of James Harrowar, Esq. younger of 
Inzievar, advocate. 

27. At his seat at West-dean; the Right 
Hon. John Lord Selsey, in the 68th year of 
his age. He is succeeded by his son, the 
Hon. Captain Peachey, R. N. 

30. At his house in Scotch Street, White- 
haven, William Don, Esq. Captain in the 
royal navy, aged 80, brother of Gen. Don, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Gibraltar. 

— At New-Abbey, in the county of Kil- 


dare, Lieut.-General Robert Brereton. He . 


was an officer in his Majesty’s service for 
upwards of 50 years, and fell a victim at 
last to a liver complaint, contracted by a re- 
sidence of 13 years in tropical climates. 

July 12. At Newington, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Drummond Mary Macgregor, wife of John 
Macgregor, Esq. Cashier of the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland. 

13. At Edinburgh, in the 75th year of 


his age, Colonel W. Morris of Bankend, of. 


the 8th royal veteran battalion, much re- 
gretted by all who knew him. 

15. At Stirling, in his father’s house, 
William Macfarlane, Esq. royal navy, late 


~ surgeon of his Majesty’s ship Crescent, aged 


25 years. 

16. Lieut.-Colonel Alex. Grant, of Red- 
castle. 

20. At Blair-Logie, near Stirling, Mr Pe- 
ter Macarthur. 

23. Mrs Hamilton, the authoress of so 
many useful and interesting works. She 
had been for some time in a declining state 
of health, and was advised to go to Bath; 


she took Harrowgate in her way, but hav-- 


ing there become worse, she was unable to 
proceed farther, and, after lingering for 
some weeks, expired on Tuesday the 23d. 
She was well known as the authoress of a 
work on Education—of Modern Philoso- 
phers—Life of Arippina—Glenburnie, and 
other productions. —The great scope of all 
her writings was the improvement of the 
heart and conduct. 

24. At the manse of Durisdeer, the Rev. 
John Williamson, minister of that parish. 

— At Haddington, universally regretted, 
Mr John Croumbie, ironmonger, aged 76, 
As a Christian, he was distinguished by 
piety, at once sincere and ardent. As a4 
anan of business, his conduct was marked 
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by the most strict and scrupulous integrity. 
The lively and deep interest he took in the 
concerns of his relations and friends, en- 
deared him to their affection, and will long 
embalm him in their memory; while his 
disinterested benevolence, and the active 
zeal with which he promoted every plan 
calculated to advance the temporal comfort 
and eternal interests of mankind, render his 
death a general loss to society. 

25. Wm. Hunter, Esq. of Glenormiston. 

_— At Nairn, Major J. G. King, of the 
Portuguese service. He served under the 
Duke of Wellington during the whole of 
the Peninsular war, and from the commence- 
ment of that glorious career, was present in 
every action down to Orthes, when, whilst 
gallantly leading on his regiment, he was 
covered with wounds, the effects of which 
have ultimately deprived his country of his 
valuable life, at the early age of 25. 

27. At the manse of Ardersier, at the 
early age of 21, a sacrifice to extreme ma- 
ternal solicitude, Elizabeth Winifred R. 
Campbell, wife of Mr William Ettles, book- 
seller, Inverness. To her family, her un- 
timely fate is the source of the deepest af- 
fliction ; to her friends, the subject of sincere 
regret. 

28. At Thornhill, the Rev. James Patti- 
son, minister of the Associate Congregation 
there, in the 63d year of his age, and 38th 
of hig ministry. ; 

30. At East Ord, Robert Arnett, son of 
Humphrey Arnett, husbandman, aged 24 
years. his is the fifth child (who with 
the wife of the above Humphrey Arnett) 
has died of a putrid malignant fever, in a 
short time, viz. William, on the Sth June ; 
Margaret, on the 18th June; Ann, on the 
24th June; Mary, on the 25th: June 
Mary, the wife, on the 29th June aged 37 
years.——Only one child and the father now 
survive. 

31. At his house, College, Elgin, James 
Robertson, Esq, late naval officer of Jamaica, 
in the 81st year of his age. 

Aug. 2. At Deanhaagh, near Edinburgh, 
Mrs Mary Corrie, relict of Hugh Corrie, 
Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Mastrick, Mrs Stuart, widow of 
the deceased Alexander Stuart, of Mastrick, 
and daughter of the late Alexander Leith, 
Esq. of Freefield. 

3. At Haddington, after a lingering ill- 
ness, which he bore with the greatest resig- 
nation, Lieutenant Alexander Grieve, of the 
royal marines. 

5. At her house, Broughton Place, Miss 
Scott, daughter of the late James Scott, 
Esq. merchant. 

— Wiliam Parrote, a groom in the ser- 
vice of Sir Joseph Banks, who had been bit 

by 
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by a mad dog some weeks ago. The im- 
pression the accident made on his mind 
threw him into a state of delirium, which 
occasioned his death. 

Aung. 5. At Seafield, near Greenock, Mrs 
Anthony Silviera. 

9, At Maxwellton House, the seat of Sir 
Robert Laurie, Bart. Walter Ross Munro, 


Esq. M. D. late President of the Medical . 


Board, Bengal. 

15, At Glasgow, in the ahh year of his 
age, in consequence of the bursting of a 
blood-vessel, Peter Cordes, Esq. of Ham- 
burgh, son of the late Senator Cordes of 
that city. 

Lately, at Heavitree, Devonshire, Robert. 
Cameron, aged 24, third son of Robert Ca- 
meron, Esq. Glenesk. 

— At Lady Elizabeth Murray’s, Holy- 
roodhouse, Miss Chatlotte Lindley, in the 
16th year of her age. 

— At Hackney, near London, aged 37, 
Mr Caleb Stower, printer, formerly of Taun- 
ton, and author of the Printer’s Grammar, 
and some other useful books connected with 
the printing business. 

— At Caherily, county of Limerick, aged 


106 years, Mary Punch. She retained the 


enjoyment of her faculties to the last, and 
finished the knitting of a pair of stockings a 
few days before. 

— In Roxburghshire, Mf Robert Elliot, 
aged 98 years,—A ‘short pefiod previous to 
his death, he told Mr’ John Scott, meal- 
dealer, Hawick, that about 70 years ago he 
was sent by his father to Hawick, with one 
shilling to purchase a stone of barley-meal, 
a capful of salt, a pound of butter, and a 
pennyworth of tobacco—all which he got 
for the said shilling. 


gleish, of Dalbeath, much and 


* = At his house, Comber, Ireland, Mr 
James Riddle, in the 102d year of his age, 
leaving behind him near 70 children, grand 
great-gratidchildren.: He was long en- 
gaged in active life. In the year 1730, he 
was proprietor of a bleachfield, brewery, and 
distillery, at Comber, and continue’ a re- 
spectable linen-draper and bleacher for more 
than 50 years. He possessed his mental | 
powers to the last, and without seeming to. 
suffer pain. 

— Near Havre, in France, Mrs Robert» 

Heathcote, who was a few years ago: the 
fascinating Miss Serle.—Mrs Heathcote was 
in the 26th year of her ages and has left 
three infant children. 

— In Chesterfield Street, May-Fair,: Bae 
don, Miss Catherine Walpole, daughter of 
the late Hon. Thomas Walpole. 

— On ‘the fith anniversary of his sis- 
ter’s demise, at Bombay, George William 

Alexander Trapaud Grant, Esq. an only 
son, whose premature excellencies have been 
faithfully, though feebly delineated by ma- 
ternal affection, yet with strict veracity, in 
the Popular Models. Some youthful minds 
may be excited togenerous emulation, when 
assured that the virtues ascribed to Edwin 
Selby, to William Campbell, and to the El- 
phinstones, really and uniformly appeared 
in the daily actions of an individual, before 
his twentieth year removed to eternity ; and 
thus he whbd, through life, lost no opporfu- 
nity of doing good, will in death promote 
the best interests of dguman nature. 

— At Brucefield House, Clackmannan- 

shire, John Dalgleish, student, aged 14, 

eldest son of Lieutenant-Colonel John Dal 


regretted. 
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Prices of Stocks. 
Bank 3 per cent 
1816. | Stock. Omnium. Consols. 
July. 29. | 2194 63§ pr. 
Aug. 5, | — 635, — 
i9. | 2474 62 
Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 
Pease and 
Bolls. 4 Price. | Bolls.; Price. 
d. d. d. 


July 80. | 216 119 23} 37 
Aug. 6 | 317 | 20 59 
| 269 a2}. 46 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Eachanges 


1816. | Whea:. | Barley.| Oats. Pease, 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. ay 
1816. | Wheat.| Barley.| Uats. }, Pease. 


Ang. 2./41 44 | 22 26}19 24) 17 22 
9. | 40 44 | 23 28)-21 26117 22 
16. | 46 48 | 28 32} 26 291 23. 
23.145 50 | 24 28} 21 25) 20 25 


| 
} 
| July 29. | 61 92 | 28 38] 20 26) 38 45 
: Aug. 5.| 61 92 | 27 37] 20 26] 40 47 
12. | 63 95 | 27 20 26/41 48 
19. } 63 95 | 27 37) 19 25) 41 48 
| 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From August 26, to September 25, 1816, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
Barom. Thermom. Rain. | Weather. 
1816. M | N. | I. P. ; 
Aug. 26 | 30.25} 50 | 71 | —— | Clear 
27 | 30.254 50 | 69 | | 
28 | 30.3 | 45 | 65 
29 | 30.14| 47 | 57 | | ——— 
$0 30. 45 | 60 
$1] 29.7 | 42 |}58 | 0.3 | Rain 
Sept. 1| 29.9 | 43 | 53 | —— | Cloudy 
21 29.9 | 38 | 55 | —— | Clear 
29.831 39 | 55 | 0.04 | Showers 
4} 29.65| 40 | 50 | 0.53 | Rain 
29.9 | 41 |54|—— | Clear 
6|.30.1 | 46 | 58 | 0.04 | Showers 
7 | 29.91) 42 | 60 | —— | Clear 
8 | 29.85} 40 | 58 | | 
> 9| 29.8 | 41 | 56 | 0.03 | Showers 
29.31} 40 | 57 | 0.04 
29.55} 47 | 57 | 0.03 | —— 
12} 390. 47 |60 | —— | Clear 
13} $0.21] 48 | 65 | 0.02 | Showers 
29.35) 47 |65 | 0.04 |—— 
15} 29.91} 50 |69 | 0.03 | —— 
16 | 30.16] 50 | 70 | —— | Clear 
17} 80.2 | 48 | 54 | 0.45 | Rain 
18 | 30.2 | 45 |}60 | —— | Clear 
j 30.81 | 47 | —~ 
20 | 30.22] 48 |}60 | | —— 
21} 380. 50 | 68 | —— 
99 | 29.951] 48 | 55 | 0.23 | Rain 
+23 }.80.12} 50 |}56} 02 |— 
24 1 30. 50 | 58 | | 
25 $0.11} 47 (65 | — | 
Quantity of Rain, 


High Water at Leith for 
October 1816. 


Days. 


= 


Morn. 


— 

wore 


in 
© 


— 


Even. 

H. M, 
1l 46 
1l 28 


20 
50 
19 
48 
16 
45 
19 
55 
40 
38 
59 
37 
54 

43 
7 
51 
35 
15 
56 
37 
21 
13 
16 


ere | 


59 
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MOON’s PHASES 
For 1816. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 

D M. 


Full Moon, 


6. 8 54 morn. 


Last Quart. 14. 8 8 morn. 
New Moon, 20. 11 28 aftern, 
First Quart. 27. 10 29 aftern. 


October 25. King George III.’s accession. 


King Gourge IIT, proclaimed, (1760.) 


35 


49 


| 
M. 
19 
12 9 
12 47 — 
Th, 10 
Fr. 1i 
Sa. 12 it 
Su. 13 | 
M, 14 
Tu, 15 
W. 16 
Th. 17 
Fr. 18 | 
Sa. 19} — 
Su. 20 
M. 
Tu. 22 
W. 23 | 
Th. 24 
Fr. 25 1, 
Sa. 26 
Su. 27 
M. 28 
Tu. 29 L 
W. 30 
Th. $1 
b) 
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